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WILL THE EXTRA SESSION TEAR OPEN 
THE TARIFF? 


T IS NOT safe to throw a stone in some parts of the Alps, 
as one editor aptly remarks, because you never know what 
kind of an avalanche it may bring down on you. Accord- 

ing to many papers, especially those which claim to feel the 
pulse of the nation’s “ business interests,” a somewhat similar 
state of unstable equilibrium and suspense will result from 


But it is abundantly evident that the Democratic leaders do not 
share this idea. “Two things you can say emphatically,” said 
Chairman Underwood, of the Ways and Means Committee, to 
a Washington correspondent of the New York Herald (Ind.). 
“One is that the House will surely pass the reciprocity agree- 
ment at the extra session, and the other, that it will pass legis- 
lation reducing the tariff.” The same paper quotes Speaker- 
elect Champ Clark as predicting that his party in the House 
will take advantage of the extra session to pass, in addition to 
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CHARLES E. TOWNSEND OF MICHIGAN. 


JOHN D. WORKS OF CALIFORNIA 


NEW INSURGENT REPUBLICAN SENATORS. 


As the Democrats are counting on insurgent aid in the Senate to help their tariff measures through, these three votes may prove of supreme 
importance. In the Senate the insurgents hold the balance of power. 


President Taft’s convening of the Sixty-second Congress in ex- 
tra session on April 4. “ If Congress opens the discussion of the 
tariff in any form, apart from the reciprocity agreement,” ad- 
monishes The Wall Street Journal (Fin.) “it is liable to find 
itself involved with the entire tariff problem before it is con- 
scious of the fact.” The President, inspired dispatches tell us, 
will confine his message to Canadian reciprocity and the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Tariff Board, in the hope that further 
revision will not be attempted before the regular session meets. 





the Canadian Reciprocity Bill, “ other tariff legislation.” “It 
seems pretty well understood,” Mr. Clark goes on to say, “ that 
the Democrats will adopt the schedule-by-schedule plan.” “ As 
to the Tariff Board,” he adds, “I do not think we Democrats 
are going to wait on:any board to do our revising.” Even to 
his practised eye, however, the situation remains, by his own 
admission, a puzzling one. He says: 


“ During all my sixteen years’ experience in Congress I never 
knew a time when it was so hard to guess what was going to 
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DROPPING THE PILOT. 
—Spencer in the Omaha World-Herald. 


GoopD GRACIous! } 
—Johnson in the Philadelphia North American. 


DEMOCRACY’S SPECIAL PRIVILEGES. 


happen as it is now to guess what the Sixty-second Congress 
will do in the extra session, . . . is a peculiar situation—with 
a Democratic majority of 67 in the House, a Senate that is 
Republican by only eight and mighty near Democratic when 
you consider the 15 or 20 insurgents, and with a Republican 
President who has said half-a-dozen times that part of the 
tariff at least should be reduced.” 


In view of these facts, Mr. Clark concludes, “there is no 
guessing what this Congress will do in the long run.” On the 
same point he is quoted in a Washington dispatch to the New 
York Commercial (Com.) as saying: 

“TI think the majority of the people want us to get at the 
worst schedules first and clean them up. How far we can go 


at the special session does not depend solely on the House. It 
will be determined by the sen- : 


“ First—Let it ratify the reciprocity agreement—the failure 
to ratify which brought the special session. 

“ Second—Let it admit Arizona and New Mexico. 

“Third—Let it submit a constitutional amendment providing 
for election of United States Senators by direct vote. 

“ Fourth—Let it reduce the tariff schedule by schedule, and 
either relieve the people or present an issue for the President 
and his party to meet.” 


Still another and fuller statement of the Democratic program, 
derived, we are told, “from sources so close to the leaders as 
to be authoritative,” is published in the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.). Here we read: 

“ First of all, it is planned by the leaders to enact into law the 


reciprocity agreement with Canada, and also confer upon the 
President authority arrange 





timent and disposition of the 
Senate. 

“There is much _ bitterness 
among the Republicans, while 
the Democrats are united, and 
will remain united.” 


a 
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DEFENSELESS 
SETTLERS 





The big figure in the situa- 
tion, according to more than 
one Washington dispatch, is 
William J. Bryan, who has out- 
lined in The Commoner a legis- 
lative program for the guidance 
of the Democratic House. “ The 
pregnant fact that stands out as 
big as a thunder-cloud in June,” 





convening of Congress, an ex- 
tension of the agreement. ... 

“It is further understood that 
Congress is planning also to 
pass a bill for the relief of 
farmers throughout the coun- 
try. This relief measure will 
be the removal of the duty on 
agricultural machinery, on bind- 
ing-twine, and on cotton-ties. 

“ A third feature of the extra- 
session program is expected to 
be the refusal of Congress to 
give the President the Tariff 
Commission which he has de- 
sired and barely missed obtain- 
ing in the closing days of the 





declares the correspondent of 





regular session. 








the New York Press (Ind. 
Rep.), “is that Bryan will be 
recognized in the special ses- 
sion of Congress as the national leader of the Democracy, 
and his views will prevail.” “All the new Democratic Sena- 
tors except Watson, of West Virginia,” the same correspond- 
ent informs us, “ will accept his advice,” while in the House 
“he has every Democrat of influence except Fitzgerald, of 
Brooklyn.” And the correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post (Ind.) also assures us that Mr. Bryan is “ the political 
mentor, guide, and light-bearer for the majority members 
of the new Congress.” Mr. Bryan’s recommendations to the 
House in extra session are as follows: 


REHEARSAL FOR THE 


“But the special session is 
expected to take up and revise 
two schedules, which the lead- 
ers are said to regard as most 
pressing. These are the woolen schedule, which President Taft 
himself has described as ‘indefensible,’ and the cotton 
schedule.” 


MASSACRE.” 
—Rehse in the New York Evening Mail. 


Having listened to the correspondents on the subject of 
Democratic intentions, dt may be interesting to hear further 
from the same observers on the spot about President Taft’s 
hopes and plans for the session he calls into being. In a dis- 
patch to the New York Tribune (Rep.), deted from the Presi- 
dent’s train, we read: 


“ The President is convinced that the country desires a further 


with Canada, without further ; 
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PORT SIDE. 


wars,’’»declares one official inspector. 


revision of the schedules of the Payne-Aldrich Act. He feels 
that the woolen schedule—Schedule K—is particularly indefen- 
sible. It is said that he is anxious that it shall be revised at 
mearly date. ...... 

“The President has directed the temporary board to make a 
report on the woolen schedule by December 1 next. Person- 
ally, he would like very much for Congress to wait until that 
time, and not attempt to revise any of the schedules at the 
extra session.” 


The President’s wish to postpone any general tussle with the 
tariff problem until the regular session is indorsed by some of 
the most zealous of the tariff-reform papers in the Democratic 
ranks. Thus we find the Philadelphia Record declaring that it 
would be a waste of time, effort, and ammunition to go further 
in the direction of tariff revision at the extra session than 
‘will command the assent of the Senate and the approval of 
the Executive.” And the Brooklyn Citizen, no less stalwart a 
Democratic paper, warns its party against mistaking a pitfall 
for an opportunity ; and would even postpone tariff revision 
util after the next Presidential election. To quote: 


“That the Democratic party is in favor of tariff revision is 
wt doubtful. . . . It does not follow because the party is in 
favor of thorough revision that it must be expedient to take up 
the work at the present time. There is a Republican Senate 
hostile to any change more extensive than is involved in the 
jeposed treaty with Canada, and an occupant of the White 
House who does not desire any action taken beyond what may 
te specified in his message to the two Houses. : 
“There seems to be some unwillingness to recognize the force 
{these conditions by several of our Democratic contempo- 
nries, and*?by a few of the members of Congress from the 
uth and Middle West. They are arguing the case as if it 
Were necessary to prepare a general bill in order to prove the 
good faith of the party, quite forgetting that the extra session 
Snot an ordinary event, and according to usage calls for no 
nore than a negative or positive treatment of the propositions 
ubmitted by the President. ...... 

“One strong practical reason for limiting the action of the 
Youse to the Canadian treaty, is that by so doing the Democ- 
tey will conserve its own unity, while insuring a split in the 





fepublican ranks. It will be soon enough for the Democrats 
inder these circumstances to face the troubles of general 
uiff revision when they can no longer be evaded, which would 
*em to be some time after the Presidential election next year.” 
The New York Evening World (Dem.) also agrees with the 
hesident that the tariff should be “taken out of politics ” by 
Means of a non-partizan tariff board. ‘“ We believe Mr. Taft 
lus stated the wishes of the country with fair accuracy,” says 
te New Orleans Times-Democrat (Dem.). 
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STARBOARD SIDE. 


THE LAST SERVICE OF THE “TEXAS.” 
“This scene of destruction is sufficient to make every naval officer a supporter of international arbitration for the purpose of avoiding 
The gunnery tests, which took place on March 21 and 22, imprest every observer ‘‘with the accur- 
acy of the fire and the destructive feature of our projectiles,’ says Secretary Meyer. 
the Texas at the left and the starboard side at the right, reveal the fact. that many of the shots plowed completely through her hull. The 
shooting was done by the battleship New Hampshire at an average distance of six miles. 


The above photographs, showing the port side of 


Many Democratic papers, nevertheless, scorn such timid 
counsels, and declare with the Dallas News (Dem.) that, having 
come into power by an express promise to revise the tariff 
downward, the Democrats “ can hardly heed the cry of those 
business men who are adjuring them to wait until they can get 
the light which the Tariff Board is expected to shed on the sub- 
ject.” To subject themselves to the taunt of neglecting such 
an opportunity as they have now, thinks The News, “ would be 
almost fatal to their hope of success in the Presidential elec- 
tion.” They should “ insist on tariff reform,” urges the Charles- 
ton News and Courier (Dem.) ; and the Pittsburg Post (Dem.) 
thinks they will insist, and adds that no threat of the veto will 
“frighten the majority or imperil its work.” The Florida 
Times-Union (Dem.) goes even further and says: “ Reciprocity 
and the Tariff Board should be considered, but they should come 
after a substantial reduction of the tariff and after a bill pro- 
viding for it had been signed by the President.” To the warn- 
ing of The Wall Street Journal that to touch any schedule at 
present is likely to tear open the whole tariff question, the 
Houston Chronicle (Dem.) replies: 

“ But that is precisely what the people want Congress to do. 
The avalanche of high prices has already fallen and the people 
are buried under it. At the last Congressional election they 
elected a Democratic Congress to dig them out.” 

Turning to the Republican press we find in some quarters 
confidence that the President’s program for the extra session 
will win its way without becoming involved in serious compli- 
cations, while in others opinion is frankly pessimistic. Thus 
the New York Tribune (Rep.) is convinced. that “ the Dem- 
ocratic House will not attempt any far-reaching revision 
of the Payne Law at the approaching session,” and on the 
other hand, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.) thinks that 
the President’s program of restricted action “stands not the 
faintest chance of acceptance.” 

The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle (Rep.) believes that 
“there is a strong sentiment among some of the leading 
Democrats in both Houses to deal fairly with the President,” 
and the Albany Journal (Rep.) thinks that public displeasure 
would soon make itself felt upon the Democratic members if 
they should let the temptation to “ play politics ” blind them to 
the public interest. The Tacoma Ledger (Rep.) merely remarks 
dubiously that “ the special session, with a Democratic House, 
a Republican President, and a Senate Republican by 2 small 
majority, will keep national politics at a boiling-point.” 
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WHAT THE FARMER THINKS ABOUT 
RECIPROCITY 


ESCENDANTS of those * embattled farmers ” who once 
D fired a “shot heard ’round the world” are reminding 

certain Senators and Representatives that this fighting 
spirit has not yet died out. For, judging from the editorial 
and correspondence columns of a large number of the more in- 
fluential farm journals, these members of the Sixty-second 
Congress whose votes may decide the fate of Canadian reci- 
procity are reading a good many vigorous expressions of opinion 
from their rural constituents. It will be interesting to see 
whether this deluge of letters, petitions, and carefully clipt 

















THIS OLD FOX HAS SEEN TRAPS BEFORE. 
— scott in the American Economist (New York). 


and marked antireciprocity editorials will make any difference 
in the attitude of the approaching extra session. 

“Canada gets the jug and the United States the handle,” is 
the way one of the most influential farm weeklies in the East, 
The American Agriculturist (New York), sums up the reci- 
procity plan. Closer trade relations with Canada are in every 
way desirable, but, asks this paper, why throw the whole burden 
on the American farmer ? 


“The trouble with the whole tariff question lies in the grow- 
ing sentiment at Washington that the United States is a man- 
ufacturing nation and not an agricultural country. Anything 
to promote manufactures, regardless of the effect on farming, 
seems to be the tendency at present. This is based on the idea 
that everything the farmer produces is raw material, while 
finished goods that deserve protection are only factory products. 
Any statesman, manufacturer, or factory employee only needs 
to go to farming for a year, and thus learn from experience 
what it means to make crops, to realize that farm produce is 
‘ finished goods ’ quite as much as are factory products.” 


Mr. Taft has not adhered in this instance to the Republican 
platform declaration in favor of duties equalizing the cost of 
production at home and abroad, declares N. J. Bachelder, 
Master of the National Grange, for 


“the cost of producing the staple farm products which are to 
be admitted free of duty under the pending bill is materially 
higher in this country than in Canada. Canadian farm lands 
are much cheaper than ours; wages of Canadian farm labor are 
lower; the cost of living is lower in Canada owing to that 
country’s lower tariff taxes on manufactured articles; and the 
farmers of this country are compelled to pay out annually im- 
mense amounts for fertilizers, which, owing to their great 
areas of virgin soil, are not required by the Canadian farmers.” 


Nor is this intended as an honest measure to reduce the cost 
of living, insists another prominent Granger, Mr. Aaron Jones, 
of Indiana. If it were, he asks, “ why does it impose a tax of 
50 cents per barrel on flour, while putting wheat on the free 
list?” 

“Why are cattle, sheep, and swine on the free list, while 
meats, fresh and cured, are taxed 114 cents per pound? Are 
not the farmers as much entitled to protection as the millers 
or the great meat-packers ? The consumers do not ea wheat, 
or cattle, or sheep. They consume flour and meat. But this 
bill puts the farmer’s products on the free list, and taxes the 
articles in the form in which they reach the consumer.” 


In The Wisconsin Equity News (Madison), the organ of a 
farmers’ association, Mr. J. R. Mauff sets forth and fortifies 
with figures several reasons for protesting against Congres. 
sional ratification of the agreement. He notes that our farmers 
are burdened with an enormously increased price of labor and 
higher necessities of life, which will be unrelieved by reciproe- 
ity. The Canadian farmer, on the other hand, enjoys cheaper 
land and a cheaper cost of living through the favorable tariff 
relations between Canada and Great Britain. We already have 
an overproduction of farm products in the United States, says 
Mr. Mauff, but under reciprocity Canada would pour in still 
more and open up new farm lands to increase the amount, “to 
our detriment and serious financial loss.” “ Remove the tariff 
protection and allow the cereals from these vast areas to 
compete with the products of our farm lands,” he declares, 
“and you will bring about a situation amounting to almost a 
crisis so far as farm mortgages are concerned.” 

The objection that the reciprocity proposal trades off the 
rights of the farmers for the benefit of the manufacturers is 
also urged by The Michigan Farmer (Detroit), The Ohio 
Farmer (Cleveland), The National Stockman and Farmer 
(Pittsburg), and The Farmers and Drovers Journal (Chicago). 
The Rural New Yorker (New York), one of the many papers 
to print letter after letter from farmers condemning “ this s0- 
called trade agreement,” says that if it goes through as 
planned, “ American farm history will repeat itself.” Our farm 
population has drifted from the East to the West, and thence 
to the Canadian Northwest: 


“With the tariff removed on farm products the trickling 
stream of immigration away from this country will swell toa 
flood. The man in Alberta or Saskatchewan will be as near 
the wheat or cattle market as he who lives in Iowa or Kansas, 
yet the former can find land at $20 even superior to that for 
which the latter must pay $150. Yet with free trade the prod 
ucts of the two farms meet on equal terms. Again the Cana- 
dian farmer finds a government ready to lend him money for 
drainage or to build railroads and storehouses which belong t0 
the people. The American farmer, on the other hand, must 
pay higher rent and taxes and finds that money, transportation, 
and storage are controlled by monopolies! 

“Nor will the consumers in town and city be better off 
Under the terms of ‘ reciprocity’ while grain and meat are 
brought in free, there yet remains a tariff on the forms of such 
food which the people eat. The monopoly of preparing and 
handling such food will still remain and that monopoly is what 
is now responsible for the high cost of living.” 


The two real objections to this “ treaty,” as seen by the editor 
of Wallace’s Farmer (Des Moines), are, first, that as it stands 
without any material decrease of tariffs on manufactured prot- 
ucts, it assumes “ that the farmer owes the manufacturer a lit- 
ing; and that, since the manufacturer can get tariffs no higher, 
then it is the duty of the farmer to furnish his products cheaper, 
so that the manufacturer may pay less for his labor and the 
laborer in turn pay less for the cost of living.” Secondly: 


“It is evidently but the beginning of a series of reciprocity 
treaties in natural farm products. In fact, that is the assump 
tion at Washington. The next thing will be a treaty Wi 
Mexico, which will give us free cattle, free silver ore, and free 
lead ore as well. The ultimate object is evidently to secure? 
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similar treaty with Argentina. This would be deadly to the 
Western farmer for the reason that Argentina would be able 
to supply the entire Gulf and Atlantic Coast States with wheat, 
corn, and frozen meat cheaper than they could be furnished by 
the farmer in the Mississippi Valley. It is because this is the 
inevitable end that we oppose the reciprocity treaty.” 


The reciprocity plan is not without its champions, however, 
even among the agricultural magazines. The Topeka Farmers’ 
Mail and Breeze tells Mr. Taft that the people are with him 
this time. Theeditor of Farm and Fireside (Springfield, Ohio) 
does not § look for any appreciable hard times from Canadian 
reciprocity—even if it passes the Senate,” and commends Judson 
Welliver’s statement of the case which appears in another issue 
ofhis paper. Says Mr. Welliver in part: 


“J think this arrangement with Canada is one of the worst 
and most jug-handled affairs I ever saw. The manufacturer 
gets the Canadian market—and the farmer pays for it. It is 
enough to make a self-respecting farmer swear right in the 
middle of prayer-meeting. But— 

“In spite of all that, I am in favor of the arrangement. I 
hope it will be ratified. I think if it were ratified to-morrow, 
itwould make my corn and hogs worth a little less; Iam pretty 
sure it would hurt my next year’s crop of wheat a trifle. But 
Jam for it, and I think every other farmer ought to be.” 


When the farmer finds after a moderate slump in prices in 
the course of two or three years, that the removal of his pro- 
tection has done him no permanent injury, he would see the 
welessness of the whole protective system. Therefore, the 
farmer is told, he “ ought to be for this Canadian reciprocity 
treaty because it is the entering wedge toward a real revision 
of the schedules that concern the farmer in his capacity as 
buyer and consumer.” “ We are nearing the end of the super- 
sition that the tariff made the earth and the fulness thereof.” 





NEW YORK’S CRIME WAVE 


EGGMEN, strong-arm men, husky beggars, and petty 
Y crininais have been doing a profitable and undisturbed 
business of late in New York City, if we are to believe 
the metropolitan newspapers. In the “ tenderloin” and the ad- 
jacent business and residence sections hold-ups are of daily and 
nightly occurrence. Other sections are said to be terrorized by 
sich gangs of hoodlums as the notorious “ car-barn gang.” In 
™: Bronx, one busy street-corner boasts of 18 hold-ups and one 
#rder since January 1. In home-loving Brooklyn, 176 crimes, 
+ zing from murder to petty larceny, went unpunished between 
bruary 4 and March 6, according to a transcript of police 
tlephone blotters sent in to the Brooklyn.Eagle by “ A Police- 
\ 1.” Not even the best residential districts are exempt, we 
ae told, and the robbing of ticket agents by young desperadoes 
isa frequent item of news. Complaints to police headquarters, 
and demands for more protection, have been met with the 
aswer that “ the department is doing its best with the men it 
has,” and that any attempt to increase the force in certain dis- 
tticts could be made only by withdrawing needed protection 
fom other districts. A letter sent to Mayor Gaynor suggest- 
ing that much lawlessness would cease if the patrolmen were 
ilowed greater freedom in the use of their night-sticks, met 
with the reply, according to several papers, that the writer 
ust be “insane.” 

In such a state of affairs it is the Mayor’s urgent duty to 
tiscover “ the cause of such laxity on the part of the guardians 
of the public safety,” declares the New York Evening Post, and 
itasks: “Is it not time for another police reorganization which 
thall really reorganize?” “Since honest, law-abiding people all 
wer the city are alarmed by this increase of robbery and crimes 
f violence, Police Commissioner Cropsey must make up his 
tind to receive the complaints of well-meaning citizens toler- 
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antly,” says The Times, and must find a way to “ give better 
police protection to many neighborhoods.” 

According to The Tribune the underworld received earlier in 
the season the tip that “ New York would stand for the rough 
work,” and so lawlessness here “is approaching a point where 
it will bear comparison with the notorious condition of Chicago’s 
streets at night.” This paper goes on to remind the Police 
Department that the suppression of vice is not its chief func- 
tion, certainly not under the present circumstances: 


“If necessary, New York is quite willing to forego for a while 
the picturesque spectacle of gambling raids made with axes, 
hydraulic jacks, ladders, and other effective.and ingenious tools. 
It will venture for the moment the danger from that source to 
its morals and the morals of its visitors for the sake of safety 
to life, limb, and property, to freedom from offense to women 

















ANY NIGHT IN THIS CITY. 
—Robinson in the New York Tribune, 


in even the best parts of the city. If both campaigns can not 
be carried on at once, it is the vice crusade that will have to 
be interrupted while the police make it unmistakably clear to 
the criminals now so active that New York will ‘ stand for the 
rough work ’ not another moment. It won’t take long, for that 
is a hint which crime has been taught to accept without un- 
necessary delay.” 


In a statement given to the press City Magistrate Joseph E. 
Corrigan lays the blame at the door of Mayor Gaynor and the 
present city administration. The “ responsibility rests upon 
one man and on him alone, and that manis the Mayor.” These 
are some of the “ facts” presented by this judge who has for 
years been directly concerned with the administration of crim- 
inal law in the city: 


“ The town is by far more ‘ open’ than it was under Devery. 

“There is not the slightest attempt made to enforce the 
Excise Law. 

“ Gambling-houses and pool-rooms have increased. 

“Criminals from al] over the country have come to New 
York in droves and ply their avocations here in safety. 

“The more serious crimes, such as murders, shootings, 
stabbings, gang feuds, highway robberies, burglaries, assaults 
and larcenies from the person, grow in number, undetected and 
unpunished. : 

“The police force is demoralized and terrified. The men 
feel they, and not the criminals, are the hunted; that (as many 
have told me)‘ if a man can keep out of trouble he is doing 
well,’ and that the only safe and sure way todo this is to ‘ look 
the other way’ when a crime is being committed. 

“Jt is to this condition of the force that all the other evils 
must be attributed. When a policeman feels that he has not 
the support of the dominant authority, that the word of any 
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convicted crook will be taken in preference to his, and that he 
must submit to a beating at the hands of the criminal or a 
complaint under the Mayor’s orders, it is idle to hope that he 
will even attempt to do police duty.” 


Thirteen of Mr. Corrigan’s brother magistrates have united 
in a reply in which they “ dissent emphatically from the state- 
ments ’’ above quoted, and express earnest disapproval of ‘‘a 
city magistrate undertaking to criticize the executive branches 
of the city government.’’ The Mayor himself characterizes 
Magistrate Corrigan’s statement as ‘‘ seditious ’’ and=Yeatens 
to take steps for his removal. J 

The New York Sun, however, sees nothing alarming or un- 
usual in this “ wave of crime,” and attempts to belittle it by 
saying that this is the normal condition of the city. It says 
of the “ wave”: 


“Its component parts may be found at any time in the statis- 
tics gathered every twenty-four hours by the police. The bulk 
of these, details of the petty rows and thefts and drunken es- 
capades that engage the activities of the police from day to 
day as mere matters of routine, pass unnoted and unexploited 
in ordinary seasons. But they are always at hand for the in- 
genious reporter to utilize when the requisite amount of space 
in his newspaper is put at his disposal. He is an incompetent 
city editor who can not supply in any large community a ‘ car- 
nival of crime’ on six hours’ notice and set on edge the appre- 
hensions and fears of a number of persons sufficient to justify 
his course. Once started, an atmosphere is created in which 
fiourishes amazingly belief in the utter breakdown of.the police 
system. 

“ But the introduction of the present ‘ wave of crime’ is ina 
manner mysterious. Why should it make its appearance at a 
moment when there is an ample quantity of legitimate news to 
fill all the columns of the newspapers ?” 





MUFFLING THE WAR-DRUM 


ae OL DURN YE, love one another!” Uncle Sam was 
(5 represented by an inspired cartoonist as saying to 
Russia and Japan at the Portsmouth Peace Confer- 
ence. This phrase almost epitomizes the attitude of the more 
impatient and militant peace advocates in their first enthusiasm 
over proposals for arbitration and disarmament. Their enthusi- 
asm ran ahead of what the actual political leaders think is 
practicable, and called out objections from those who fear “ en- 
tangling alliances ” and those who would refuse to submit prin- 
ciples like the Monroe Doctrine to outside arbitrators. How- 
ever, Sir Edward Grey has practically removed the chief cause 
of acrimony in debate by his careful explanation that his speech 
in behalf of unlimited arbitration between Great Britain and 
the United States must not be taken to imply an advocacy ot 
a defensive alliance between the two nations. (A .rdingly, 
American press comment has been mainly inthelint ~. friendly 
and hopeful discussion of the advantages of the suggested 
treaty and the possibility of giving it all desirable scope and 
force, together with much praise for President Taft and the 
British Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 

It is true that there remain some out-and-out objectors. The 
Chicago Inter Oczan, fresh from its triumphs over the vindica- 
tion of Senator Lorimer, still cries, “No alliances with 
Europe!” Universal arbitration, which “is something of a 
hobby with Mr. Taft,” was, it adds, pushed into the background 
by the natural resentment aroused by “ the effort of the British 
Government to influence Congress not to fortify the Panama 
Canal,” and “most persons hoped that no more would be heard 
of it. We are, however, destined to no such good fortune.” 
For no sooner had Congress adjourned than the Executive again 
trotted out the project, and “ now Sir Edward Grey, the British 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, has joined our worthy President 
in the game of universal bubble-blowing.” 
anything in the plan other than an actual alliance, The Inter 
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Ocean exclaims: “What a splendidly jug-handled arrange. 


ment for us, to be obliged to quarrel with every Europeap |. 


Power for England’s sake! For that is what it would come to!” 

Likewise the Detroit Free Press thinks that the treaty woul 
be a very one-sided bargain by which we should gain nothing, 
Our contiguity to Canada, says this paper, “is our best asgyr. 
ance of the goodwill of England,” and the immediate effect of 
Cleveland’s Venezuelan message “ demonstrated that no arbitra. 
tion treaty was needed to prevent England from attacking ys 
in any emergency.” Moreover, on account of differing consti. 
tutions, in an emergency “ we would be hopelessly bound by the 
conditions of the treaty so long as the Administration favored 
it. Britain would be bound only so long as a majority of the 
Commons favored it.” The New Orleans Times-Democrat, too, 
declares that certain issues must always be settled with the 
sword. “It would be a waste of time to draft an arbitration 
treaty which did not expressly exclude questions arising from 
national policies.” America would never consent to arbitrat 
the Monroe Doctrine, England her right to remain in Egypt, 
Germany her right to establish oversea dominions. 

Of the advocates, who far outnumber antagonists, som 
dwell upon direct national benefits, such as the practical nulli- 
fication, so far as the United States is concerned, of the Brit. 
ish alliance with Japan. More, however, with a broader vision, 
are inclined to look beyond national advantages toward t} 
greater hope of world-wide peace. In his speech disclaimi 
any intention of introducing either stipulation or understan¢ 
of an alliance into the question of broader arbitration, 
Edward Grey said: 


“T observe that some of the words that I used the other a: 
are being construed as if a general arbitration treaty betwe 
two great nations would be tantamount to a defensive allian 
between them. If a general arbitration treaty were ma 
between two great nations and became firmly rooted in tl 
feelings of the people of both countries, and if one of them w 
in the course of time made the object of an attack in a dis 
with a third Power, in which arbitration had been offere 
and refused by the third Power, certainly, I think, there w 
be a strong sympathy between the two Powers who had ma. 
the general arbitration treaty. But that is a matter whic 
depends upon public opinion and in which 7 slic opinion wi 
take care of itself. .... 

“Tf an arbitration treaty is made ‘een two great countri 
on the lines sketched out as possivie by the President of t: 
United States, let it be done between the two Powers concerr 
without arriere pensée, but don’t let them set narrow bov . 
to their hopes of the beneficent results which may develop fot 
it in the course of time—results which I think must extendns- 
beyond the two countries originally concerned. The effec f 
the world at large of the example would be bound to g 
beneficent consequences. To set a good example is to hopenust 
others will follow it, and if others of the great Powers didir* 
low, there would eventually be something like a leaguc 
peace.” 





The hope that other nations may soon join in the movemel 
has been strengthened in the hearts of many by dispatche 
from Washington announcing that President Taft and Mr. Ju: 
serand, the French Ambassador, have held unofficial convers: 
tions “respecting a comprehensive agreement for arbitratic 
between the United States and France upon the general outlir’ 
of the President’s ideas regarding international peace treaties.’ 

All possible care, we read, will be taken to frame the treaty 
in such a way as to overcome “ the unwillingness heretofore dis- 
played by the American Senate to ratify a treaty which pr 
vides for a general system of arbitration.” The Senate is 
thought likely to reserve to itself the right to act upon each 
arbitration proposal as it comes up, which many think would 
leave matters just about where they are now. Yet the exist 
ence of the genera! arbitration treaty would itself exert 4 
weighty influence for each separate arbitration agreement, and 
the Washington correspondent of the New York Times says: 


“ President Taft is hopeful that in case the proposed treaty 
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A TEMPORARY BACKSET. 
—wWesterman in the Ohio State Journal. 


DANGEROUS PLACES FOR 


is ratified by both countries it will prove a step forward in the 
way of fostering world peace. He believes that it will be 
easier for European nations to negotiate such treaties with the 
United States than with one another, but that if such an in- 
strument can once be put in force between this country and 
Great Britain the way may be opened for similar conventions 
between some of the greater European Powers.” 


It is the vision of the United States and Great Britain at 


,,.the head of a world-wide peace movement that appeals to the 


himaginations and aspirations of many editors. “The peace 
‘spirit, like the war spirit, carries its infection,” exults the 


New York Evening Post, adding: 


“Has the nmunity of language and race between us and 
England been chiefly responsible for this remarkable advance ? 
Well, the United € can claim community of blood to-day 
with every civilized white nation; and the impulses that have 


‘ drawn her to England may easily be strong enough to lead her 


.u into like agreements with other Powers, making her the center 


"and nucleus of a system of arbitration arrangements that may 


1 yet come to embrace the world.” 


: 


In a similar strain the Indianapolis News observes: 


“We should with such a treaty have a peace league bind’ + 
‘ together 485,000,000 people, or almost one-third of the total in- 
habitants of the globe. The influence of such a pact could not 
but be powerful. Other nations would be led or driven to fol- 
low the example thus set, and then indeed the world would be 
on the road to disarmament.” 


And the Portland Oregonian agrees with many others in be- 
lieving that “if Mr. Taft puts his proposed arbitration treaty 
through he will be numbered among the great benefactors of 
mankind.” 





“THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE'S ” REPLY—The recent alarm- 
ing report of a great “ magazine trust,” to be under the domi- 
nation of the Morgan group of financiers, has drawn a reply 
from The American Magazine, which was said to be involved 
through its purchase by the Crowell Publishing Company. The 
rumor had it that this company was controlled by Thomas W. 
Lamont, of the Morgan firm, and one newspaper hazarded the 
prediction that “ The American will do no more muckraking.” 
To this implication that it has sold itself into bondage The 
American Magazine replies in its April number with a state- 
ment and an invitation from which we quote briefly as follows: 


INTERESTING, BUT HAZARDOUS, 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


THOUGHTLESS BROODING. 


“Those who have edited this periodical will continue both as 
editors and writers for the Crowell Publishing Company. This 
group consists of John S. Phillips, editor-in-chief, who now 
becomes an officer and director of the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, Ida M. Tarbell, F. P. Dunne, creator of ‘ Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman’ and ‘ Mr. Dooley,’ Ray Stannard Baker, Albert A. 
Boyden, and John M. Siddall. Mr. William Allen White and 
other writers who have been closely allied with The American 
Magazine will continue as contributors. 

“These are the people who took hold of The American Maga- 
zine in 1906. They are the ones who, since that time, have 
built the magazine up to its present condition. They have 
created its editorial policy and individuality. By their works 
they are known. All that is asked is that the reader shall con- 
tinue to judge them by their works. The doors are thrown 
open, and everybody is invited to come in and search the house. 
We hope that all of you will make a very thorough search— 
more thorough than you have ever made—and that you will 
report your findings to others.” 





RATE-MAKING AND WATERED STOCK 


HE EFFORTS which are expected in the coming ses- 
sion of Congress to add to Federat! railroad legislation 
a provision for physical valuation have, it is believed, 
rec no little aid from a decision recently handed down by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. “This is a small case,” 
admits the Washington Times, but it is a “ big decision.” The 
Commission has ordered the Washington, Alexandria & Mt. 
Vernon Railway to reduce rates between Washington and cer- 
tain Virginia stations from 15 cents to10. In opposing the 
change, the company’s attorneys held that it has never made 
more than 2 per cent. on its capital stock. Before passing upon 
this contention the Commission looked into the probable cost 
of the railroad property and decided, according to the Phila- 
delphia North American’s Washington correspondent, 
“ that its capitalization of $207,000 a mile is gross overcapitali- 
zation and that the actual cost of the road probably did not ex- 
ceed $50,000 a mile. This would make a total investment of 
about $1,000,000 upon which the road has earned 16 per cent. 
in the last twelve months. The Commission therefore orders 
a one-third reduction in the passenger rates complained of. . . . 
“In this case the principle is established that a railroad has 
a right to earn profits upon actual money invested, but that a 


great capitalization, represented by stocks and bonds which, in 
themselves, represent but the credulity of public investors and 
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the ability of corporations to sell such securities, can not be 
taken as a basis of reasonable rates.” 

If this principle were to be applied to the railroad properties 
of the country, “ and such application is entirely consistent with 
the authority and disposition of the Commission,” it would 
mean, says Judson C. Welliver in the Washington Times, that 
“rates would be adjusted to the general purpose of enabling 
carriers to earn a fair return on a fair capitalization. Watered 
stocks would be cut out, and there would arise at once a neces- 
sity for a valuation of all the railroads, in order that rates 
might be adjusted to it.” 

While this order “may be entirely justified in this case,” says 
the New York Journal of Commerce, it looks very much like 
“ applying a method in dealing with a small local line that has 
no competition which the Commission has not ventured to adopt 
in regard to railroad rates in general.” This paper adds: 


“Much has been said about overcapitalization and its effect, 
and about the relation of rates thereto in a general way, but 
no decision has been rendered before upon which it has had 
avowedly any determining effect. If it should be applied in a 
large and complex way it would bring up some puzzling ques- 
tions, but the principle must be the same whether a case is 
large or small.” 





A DAY OF SUFFRAGE SKIRMISHES 


UESDAY OF LAST WEEK was a day of many 
suffrage skirmishes, with the net result undecisive. 
As the dispatches tell it, at the very time the legislators 
were defeating woman-suffrage propositions in Massachusetts, 
New York, Iowa, and Ontario, Canada, the results of local 
elections from Tarrytown to Tacoma were being determined by 
women’s ballots. And two days after this eventful Tuesday 
the Illinois Senate passed a resolution permitting the people of 
the State to decide this suffrage matter, and in case of its de- 
feat, allowing a decision by local option in separate cities and 
counties. In the elections of March 21, notes the New York 
Evening World, “woman had her way wherever she was per- 
mitted to vote.” The same paper remarks that generally the 
rich women voted in greater numbers, proportionately, than 
did their poorer sisters, and observes that a careful analysis of 
the vote is likely to present the paradox that the revolutionary 
suffragette is after all going to bz a conservative. The morn- 
ing World notes the following unusually important participa- 
tion of women both as voters and as party workers, on a day 
likewise notable as one of “ defeats in the broader field of woman 
suffrage ”: 
* Their ballots appear to have carried the day in Tarrytown, 
where a question of water-supply was voted on, and in Mamar- 
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oneck, and they made their power felt in Hempstead and Sea 
Cliff. They conducted a lively campaign in New Jersey, and 
tho their ticket was defeated in Morristown they secured the 
election of women to school boards in Glen Ridge and West 
Orange. They voted on school questions in Milwaukee, and in 
Tacoma in a referendum on an antitreating ordinance. In 
Hunnewell, Kans., they held a caucus and nominated candidates 
of their sex for Mayor and police judges.” 


In Milwaukee, the New York Commercial points out, the 
Socialists were “ trying te get control of the Board of Education, 
and the women voters at the Tuesday election were divided on 
the question, the club-women being pitted against the Social- 
istic suffragettes—and the latters’ candidates were snowed 
under.” “Even the dullest sight,” adds this paper, can now 
“discern that woman ‘ is in the saddle’ for asserting her suf- 
frage rights, and the ungallant ‘ mere man’ who essays to un- 
horse her is more than likely to get drubbed for his foolhardi- 
ness.” The Washington Post, too, seems to be convinced that 
woman suffrage has come to stay in this country, tho “ the suc- 
cess of the movement will not be determined definitely until 
the actual statistics on undarned stockings and unrocked cribs 
are ccllucied in the next census.” 

Several other papers believe that the advent of the woman 
voter means better and cleaner cities, and a more intelligent 
supervision of our schools. According to the New York Globe, 
the returns from [last week’s elections “had an exhilarating 
effect upon the suffragists.” Says Dr. Anna Shaw, president 
of the National American Woman Suffrage Association, in this 
paper: 


“This is the first time that most of these women voted. 
Until now women in cities of the third class could own blocks 
of houses and yet not have a right to say whether the sidewalk 
in front of them should be of brick or asphalt. Such a case 
came up only the other day. A row of ten houses was owned 
severally by seven women and three men. The men wanted 
the street paved with brick. The women thought asphalt 
would be clean and quiet. The street was paved with brick! 

“All of the women who voted for civic improvements in 
Tarrytown and Hempstead and other towns where the women 
property-holder has been given a voice in the management of 
things affecting property are not sutfragists. Many others are 
suffragists at heart, but do not belong to any’suffrage organiza- 
tion. When a measure comes up that interests‘ woman she is 
going to vote, given the right, whether she is what is nowadays 
ealled a suffragette or not. 

“In Hempstead they cast ballots enough to get the park they 
wanted. In Kansas they put out the gamblers. 
they got a non-partizan school board. Women will vote, and 
vote intelligently, on all questions pertaining to the home. 
They will put out the liquor-dealers and the gamblers, and they 
will vote for playgrounds, and pure food, and clean streets, and 
good schools, and men of good character for positions of 
power.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


CARNEGIE TRUsT ComMPpany—so called because trusted by Carnegie.— 
Boston Transcript. 

Tue United States is bounded by reciprocity on the north and interven- 
tion on the south.—Baltimore Sun. 





Ir Mexico is annexed, it can get in as one of the counties of Texas without 
creating a disturbance.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

In time some progressive may rise up and demand that the “recall” plan 
be made applicable to baseball umpires.—Kansas City Star. 

Anp while the dogs of war are straining at their leashes, he must content 
himself with dedicating an irrigation dam.—New York Evening Post. 


Anyway, if the 20,000 United States soldiers do not have any battles to 
fight along the Rio Grande, they may come in handy for helping the border 
farmers harvest the hay.—Dallas News. 


Ir is announced in Washington that the number of troops along the 
Mexican border is sufficient ‘‘for any emergency that may arise’’—at the 
same time adding no emergency will arise.—Kansas City Star. 

THosE cold-storage speculators who are said to be worried by their over- 
stocks and the high prices of ice might secure an unlimited amount of re- 
frigeration by appealing to the public for sympathy.—New Orleans Times- 
Democrat. 


CoLONEL BryYAN lectured at Princeton on ‘‘ Faith.” 
finally taken flight.—Cleveland Leader. 


Apparently hope has 


We could not approve of any war, lightly undertaken, just at the advent 
of the fishing season.—-A sheville Gazette. 

A PRESBYTERIAN church about to disband in New York has a member- 
ship worth $750,000,000—-on earth.—Detroit Journal. 

Georaia is having trouble with ‘‘blind tigers.””. And New York is hav- 
ing trouble with one that is very far from being blind.—Cleveland Leader. 

Mr. FIsHER will have a hard time measuring up to the standard of effi- 
ciency which President Taft declared was reached by Ballinger.—Louisville 
Post. 

For a counter-demonstration to the peaceful maneuvers on the Mexican 
border Senator LaFollette indicates a readiness to mobilize himself on Mr. 
Taft’s frontier.—Providence Journal. 

Tue worst thing about the working agreement between Mr. Murphy and 
Governor Dix is that Mr. Murphy seems to do all the working and Governor 
Dix all the agreeing.—Ohio State Journal. 

Tue New York Evening Post hints to the wise French and German edi- 
tors who know why President Taft sent 20,000 soldiers to Texas that they 
would be highly welcome at the White House.— Knoxville Sentinel. 


In Milwaukee ' 
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THE DUTCH CABINET, WHOSE DEBATES ON FORTIFYING FLUSHING ROUSE EUROPEAN ANXIETY. 


Dr. Heemskerk, the Premier, is the third from the reader’s right. 


DUTCH VIEWS OF FORTIFYING FLUSHING 


S HOLLAND regards Germany with some dread, while 
A looking to England as the guardian of her independence, 
many of the Dutch think it would be a grotesque blun- 
der to fortify Flushing with great guns frowning out across 
the North Sea at England, while leaving the frontier on the 
German side wholly unprotected. Napoleon said that Antwerp 
fortified would be “ a pistol pointed at the heart of England,” 
and these Hollanders see no reason for pointing any weapons 
that way. The Dutch correspondent of the Paris Humanité 
says that the proposed fortification would “seem to imply a 
signal victory gained over England by German diplomacy.” 
This correspondent was told to learn from some leading politi- 
cal authority at Antwerp what was the state of public opinion 
on the matter in the Netherlands. He was told that Germany 
was undoubtedly at the bottom of the movement. Speaking of 
his fellow countrymen this politician said to the newspaper 
man: 
“It is my own conviction, and this conviction is shared by 


the general public, that the 
project has: been put forth 


“The Liberal party wish to suggest in its place a plan for 
reforming the Military Law. In order to assure the defense 
of the country, they say, we do not need dead walls, but living 
men. They desire to do away with conscription, as it at present 
exists. * It is extremely unpopular and does not give the country 
sufficient men for the Navy. 

“You may rest assured that the project of fortifying Flush- 
ing is happily dead and safely buried. We are first going to 
discuss the reorganization of the Army; the question of forti- 
fication will come after that—on the Greek calends! ”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





EUROPE’S ADMIRATION OF AMERICAN 
MUNIFICENCE 


N EUROPE, where the energies of the rich are devotec 
I mainly to keeping the fortune in the family and clubbing 

off outsiders who try to pry away pieces of it, there is no 
little amazement at the behavior of American millionaires, 
who neither hoard their fortunes like misers or fling the money 
to the winds in a riot of personal pleasure. The Woche, an in- 
fluential Berlin paper, informs 





by Premier Heemskerk, under 
pressure from the German Gov- 
‘ernment. There: is a whole 
school of German professors 
who for some time have been 
calmly annexing Holland to the 
German Empire. They have, 
however, forgotten to consult 
us about it. But we are res- 
olutely opposed to this fortifi- 
cation plan for many reasons.” 


The reasons he states as fol- 
lows: 


“In the first place our mili- 
tary expenses are persistently 
increasing and at this moment 
absorb quite one-fourth of our 
total revenue. ... And what 
we feel most keenly about this 
scheme is that we are asked to 
make great sacrifices in our 
budget in order to establish a system of powerful fortifications 
on our western frontier—against England, the principal pro- 
tector of Holland’s independence, while no such system is es- 
tablished on our eastern border against Germany.” 


Moreover, the Liberal party of Holland and the majority of 
the Parliament are against the plan fathered by the Kaiser and 
Bethmann-Hollweg : 





Dr. HEEMSKERK (Premier of Holland)—‘‘Keep quiet, my friends; 
your dreadful predictions about Flushing threw her into a swoon, 
but if you can manage to keep calm, I think she will get over it.” 


its readers that our rich men 
actually spend their dollars on 
objects which are likely to do 
most good to the most people. 
They neither feed their horses 
on gilded oats, nor their guests 
on the tongues of nightingales, 
nor do they store their gold in 
the treasure-house of a Rhamp- 
sinitus. They distribute it with 
foresight and care. In the first 
place, declares this Berlin 
paper, they lavish their dollars 
with an unstinting hand: 





a TbBroakes sik 


“The most remarkable fea- 
ture in American beneficence is 
its magnificence. In 1910 the 
sum given away amounted to 
$65,000,000. In 1909 it reached 
$185,000,000, the largest part of which came from the estate 
of John Stewart Kennedy. The second greatest giver was 
Rockefeller, and the third Carnegie.” 


—Amsterdammer. 


But the judicious way in which these large sums are applied 
also claims the admiration of the German press: 


“Much more remarkable than the immensity of these 
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donations are the motives which inspire them and the method in 
which they are made. The objects the donors have in mind 
are, in general, to succor the laboring classes, to endow scien- 
tific research, and to diffuse religious and secular knowledge. 
Rockefeller’s ideals are indeed more religious than those of 
Carnegie. The former, for instance, in the letter accompany- 
ing his last contribution to Chicago University, stipulated that 
$1,500,000 should be devoted to the erection of a university 





A LOST LEADER, 


Orozco, in the center, who tried to take Juarez and make it the 
rebel capital. He failed, and was deposed. 


chapel with the intention of providing that ‘the University 
should be guided in its life by the spirit of religion.’ ” 


These great American benefactors of their country do not 
attempt to start any new cult or new kind of institution; there 
is nothing selfish, personal, or faddish in their endowments; 
they merely try to help and promote institutions already ac- 
cepted as beneficial. As this writer puts it: 


“The idea which moves these donors is not that of creating 
anything new, but of contributing to the efficiency of what 
already exists. Their desire is not to bolster up the weak, but 
to make the strong still stronger; not to choke off individual 
initiative, but to spur it on; not to make new institutions, but 
to encourage and assist those which have shown themselves 
useful to the people.” 


The European press and European travelers in America dur- 
ing the last century have generally interpreted the energy and 
brilliant mechanical skill of our countrymen as mainly inspired 
by what some of them have styled “ dollar-mania.” The Woche, 
however, vindicates the American people from that absorbing 
devotion to the dollar with which they are sometimes charged : 


“Those who assert that Americans love the dollar for the 
dollar’s sake must needs be reminded that in America gener- 
osity in giving is not confined to millionaires, but that people 
in general are liberal in their contributions to the support of 
the school and of the church. The millionaire gives because 
public opinion represents to him his obligation to do so, and the 
American system of beneficence is infinitely preferable to that 
which obtains in many civilized countries of Europe where the 
munificence of the wealthy is too often exercised in such a way 
as to encourage idleness and incompetence.”—Translation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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SOCIALIST VIEW OF OUR MEXICAN 
MOVE 


E ARE WARNED in a warm article on “ the signifi- 

\ \ cance and danger of American intervention in Mex- 

ico” in the Socialist and Radical Humanité (Paris), 

that President Taft and the capitalists of this country are co- 

operating with the tyrant Diaz to crush a group of pure-minded 

rebels who have taken up arms on behalf of an opprest and 

outraged proletariat. In the United States the Socialists fore- 

saw and predicted this outrageous move, we are told. To 
quote the words of the Humanité : 


“ The dispatch of 20,000 soldiers—one-quarter of the American 
Army—to the Mexican border, extraordinary as it may appear, 
was happily quite expected by our Socialist friends in the 
grand American Republic. 

“A clique of Yankee capitalists, hand in glove with Diaz, 
Limantour and company, who have been fomenting a condition 
of things throughout the country which we have often de- 
nounced, have.at last succeeded:in bringing pressure to. bear 
on Washington. They have induced the American Government 
to intervene in suppressing a revolution which interfered with 
their financial schemes. 

“Naturally ‘ the great patriot, Diaz,’ is very far from being 
disturbed by the action of the United States in an attempt at 











AN AERO SCOUT WITH OUR ARMY IN TEXAS. 


sovereignty over a country which he merely exploits. On the 
contrary, he gives the would-be invaders all possible encourage- 
ment, under the conviction that so long as business flourishes, 
it matters little if the country goes to the dogs.” 


The Socialists of the United States alone have protested 
against these iniquities, we learn, and workingmen have held 
several meetings to denounce the attitude of the United 
States toward “ Diaz and his ruffians.” But the Washington 
Government still “ continues to violate all international laws 
of neutrality.” This Socialist writer has a vision of our news- 
papers gagged by a tyrannical government at Washington and 
all news inconvenient to Diaz censored out of the dispatches. 
Let al] lovers of liberty read this: 


“The United States has been so careless of the principles of 
neutrality that the Government has established an exceedingly 
strict censorship of the press. and the Associated Press is so 
closely connected with Pierpont Morgan, August Belmont, and 
other Yankee multimillionaires, who control Mexican finances, 
that all its correspondents have been forbidden to transmit any 
dispatches which might make things awkward for Diaz.” 
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A POPULAR LINE OF ATTACK. 


The unjust discrimination of the United States has gone still 
further, declares this critic, who does not indicate the source 
of his information, but thus particularizes: 


“Washington has placed under the surveillance of its secret 
police men who have made themselves conspicuous as friends 
of the revolutionary leaders. Orders have actually been issued 
for the arrest of John Kenneth Turner, author of ‘ Barbarous 
Mexico,’ who is accused of having secret relations with the 
revolutionary leaders in Mexico, among whom figure José-Maria 
Leyva and Simon Berthod. 

“ After all these instances of its activity, the American Gov- 
ernment has been at pains to proclaim that the dispatch of troops 
to the frontier of Mexico is merely an experiment in mobiliza- 
tion, or at least aims merely at extending protection to its citi- 
zens—but no one believes in its fair words or its good intentions. 

“The attitude of the United States in regard to Mexico does 
not inspire any confidence in its protestations of love of liberty 
and progress. The American Government does not set its troops 
in motion for the safeguarding of the liberty or independence 
of another country. North America has a great reputation, we 
regret to say, for defending the interests of its millionaires 
first of all, and after that of pushing a little too far its im- 
perialistic policy. 

“This is the reason why we protest, with all the energy of 
which we are capable, against the attitude taken by the United 
States in threatening a serious attack upon the independence 
of Mexico, at the risk of rousing up a genuine tempest through- 
out the whole of Central and South America.”—Translation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





GERMAN SCORN FOR OUR ARMY 


ERMANY has been a distinctly military nation since 
(5 the time when its wild tribes cut to pieces the Roman 

legions and Tacitus wrote of their war-chants and 
the inspiration they drew from the visit of Hercules, the 
heroic demigod. Von Moltke, the most modern of their 
victorious generals and strategists, had a fine contempt for the 
training and generalship of all armies but his own, and refused 
even to read the accounts of the battles of the American Civil 
War, remarking that he took no interest in a conflict between 
two armed mobs. The German critics are never backward in 
giving their opinions on the soldiery of other nations, and we 
are not surprized to find in the Berliner Tageblatt an article 
written by their famous military critic and specialist, Colonel 
Gaedke, in which he handles our national forces without gloves. 
In reference to the difficulties ‘in Mexico and the mobilization 
of the American Army, he speaks in a tone of supercilious con- 
tempt. To quote from his article: 

“Compared with the armed forces of Europe or even of 
Japan, the United States does not possess any army in the full 
sense of the term. All that the Government at Washington 
can put in the field is a collection of disjointed fragments of 
troops of the various arms without unity or cohesion.” 


Ranking our Army below that of England, for which latter he 


WHY OUR MEN ARE GLAD THE WEATHER IS WARM. 
These little ‘‘dog tents” are the only protection many of our soldiers have against the weather. 
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manifests undisguised scorn, the Colonel remarks that our forces 
have probably been seriously demoralized and disorganized by 
a partial mobilization for which they have not had any real 
preparation or training in the past, and he adds: 


“The feeble troops of the United States would be absolutely 
incapable of protecting the shores of the Pacific in the event of 
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present imported by Great Britain we find the following state- 
ments published by the Tariff Commission: 


“So long as the United States have a surplus of their own, 
any purchases they may make from Canada will only increase 
that surplus, and, therefore, the extra quantity to spare for 
England will only counterbalance the consequent reduction 

from Canada in actual 
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American general of- 
ficers to assemble once 
for all an important 
body of troops to show 
how far the United States is from really knowing what a 
preparation for war means.” 


He points out in sweeping terms what he considers to be the 
main deficiencies of our Army, and writes on this point: 


“The American Army is wanting in reserves, in commissariat, 
*» training. There are really no military railroads in the 
country, no proper means of transport, and practically no 
officers. The Army is deficient in training and in everything 
else that is necessary for the constitution of an armed force.” 
~—Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





HOW RECIPROCITY MAY HURT BRITAIN 


HE PROPOSED reciprocal trade agreement between 
the United States and Canada has received a heavy 
blow from the condemnation passed upon it in a report 
made to the House of Commons by the British Tariff Commis- 
sion. The great point made by the Commission is that reci- 
procity will kill the existing preference agreement between 
Canada and England; it will divert the best products of Cana- 
dian agriculture, now largely consumed in England, to the 
“rich cities of the United States,” and will start an entirely 
new departure in the policy of the British Empire. On this 
last point we read in the report: 


“One State of the Empire now becomes party to an agree- 
ment under which it receives preferential treatment in a foreign 
country which is not to be shared by the United Kingdom and 
other parts of the British Empire. The United States‘regard 
the concessions given to Canada as payment for equivalent 
concessions received from Canada, and it is the pract?-e*of the 
United States not to extend concessions granted in this manner 
to any other country unless a corresponding concession is re- 
ceived from that country. The United States may, for example, 
extend these concessions to Germany or France or any other 
tariff country, in return for what they may regard as equiva- 
lent concessions; but, inasmuch as it is impossible for the 
United Kingdom (having no negotiating tariff) to grant such 
tariff concessions, the United Kingdom is permanently excluded 
from these benefits unless she is prepared to give other equiva- 
lents of value.” 


Regarding the effect of reciprocity on the food supplies at 


If reciprocity is carried Winnipeg hopes her central location will make her another Chicago. 


follows: 


WINNIPEG’S GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


“It is a serious mat- 
ter to this country that 
we should be losing wheat of this character, and also wheat 
from our own Empire. As it is, we must expect that our 
bread, as other foodstuffs, will cost more as a result of this 
diversion of Canadian supplies to the United States, not that 
total exports of the North American continent will necessarily 
be less, but that the particular kind gf wheat which our millers 
especially need to make the cheap and good loaf will go to the 
United States, and not to the United Kingdom. The United 
States will import best Canadian wheats, such as Manitoba, 
and probably export more of their own soft wheats, which are 
not suitable for mixing with our home wheats, thereby decreas- 
ing the price of English wheat to our farmers.” 


On the question of preference the Commission says: 


“The immediate interest of the agreement to the trade of 
the United Kingdom . . . is of a fourfold nature: 

“(1) The entire removal of the preference on British goods, 
of which Canada imported £668,000 worth in 1909-10. 

“ (2) Reduction of the margin of British preference on other 
British goods, of which Canada imported £439,000 worth in the 
same year. 

“ (3) The extension to favored-nation countries of the re- 
duced Canadian rates on United States products. 

“(4) The preference which Canadian products will enjoy 
over the United Kingdom in the United States market; imports 
of this class from the United Kingdom amounted in 1908-9 to 
£2,990,000.” 


Leading men in the tin-plate, galvanized iron, wire, motor- 
car, and other British industries reported that they see in 
reciprocity the total destruction of British preference. 

The sweeping statements of the report made against the 
reciprocity arrangement are, however, qualified by two of its 
paragraphs which run as follows: 


“North America furnishes less than one-third of Great 
Britain’s supply of wheat and flour. The importations from 
North America have steadily declined, and the imports from 
other parts of the world have steadily increased for some years. 
The same is said to be true of meats. 

“I. Hamilton Benn, M.P., a member of the firm of Price & 
Pierce, Limited, London, and of Price Brothers & Co.,' of 
Quebec, the great lumber and paper manufacturers, approves 
the arrangement and quotes approvingly the enthusiastic utter- 
ances of a great Canadian lumber manufacturer, who has 
recently heartily indorsed the arrangement.” 
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HOW BIRDS LEARN TO SING 
‘he IS strong evidence that some kinds of birds 


learn to sing by direct imitation, and just as strong evi- 

dence that others produce their characteristic notes 
without any singing-master at all. It would thus appear that 
there are two kinds of song-birds, one that requires instruction 
and another that is independent of it. Yellow-hammers, lin- 
nets and orioles belong to the former class; robins, thrushes, 
and blackbirds to the latter. G. W. Bulman, who writes on 
this subject in Knowledge (London, March) tells how, while 
walking in Northumberland, England, last August, he had the 
pleasure of listening to the singing-lesson of a young yellow- 
hammer. He says: 


“One bird, the pupil, with slightly weaker and less decided 
song, was answering another which sang in a clearer and more 
finished style. There was no mistaking the fact that the first 
song came from the more accomplished song- 
ster, and it was hard to resist the conviction 
that the other was an imitation. It seemed, 
in fact, a young bird learning to sing... . 
There was no hurry, and always a quite per- 
ceptible pause between the songs. Then some 
three times in succession the teacher gave the 
song without the final note. And the pupil 
duly replied with a song one note short. Then 
the instructor went back to the complete ver- 
sion, but so long as I listened it was answered 
by the incomplete song. ...... 

“August is a specially favorable time for 
listening to the yellow-hammer’s song. 
And in listening to this August songster I had 
often thought there must be two similar but 
distinct bird songs, and tried to make out to 
which of the buntings the other could belong. 
The one song was rapid, clear, and distinct, 
the other slow and frequently omitting the 
proper ending. But listening carefully one 
afternoon I convinced myself that the former 
was that of the old bird, and the latter that 
of the young one learning to sing. First of all 
came the quick, clear, decided song, and then, 
after a few seconds, the slow, hesitating, and 
often stopping-short imitation. These were 
given in regular alternation for along time. As 
‘I listened to them, it was impossible to resist 
the conviction that it was a young bird receiv- 
ing its singing-lesson. . . . Personally I have 
not met with any evidence that any other 
species learn their songs in this way. 
Young robins, song thrushes, and blackbirds, 
which I have heard making their early efforts, have always been 
singing alone.” 


Some interesting experiments made in England by Barrington 
are described by Mr. Bulman. He reared young linnets under 
skylarks, woodlarks, and titlarks, and found that they learned 
the song of the foster-parent instead of theirown. Barrington 
concluded that the song of a bird is no more innate than lan- 
guage isin man. More recently Baltimore orioles were reared 
apart from their parents in a flat in Boston, with the result 
that they developed a song of their own, different from the 
proper song of the species. The young of the oven bird, also, 
apparently learn by imitating their parents while still in the 
nest. The old birds sing asort of duet together, and according 
to the naturalist Hudson, “ the young birds, when only partially 
fledged, are constantly heard in the nest or oven, apparently 
practising these duets in the intervals when the parents are 
absent.” To quote Mr. Bulman further: 

“The direct-imitation explanation of bird-song is strength- 


ened by the fact that in many birds the imitative faculty seems 
to be strong. Putting aside the familiar cases of our own 





CHARLES FRANCIS BRUSH. 


According to his kinetic theory of 
gravitation the energy of a falling 
body is acquired frgm the ether 
through which it falls. 


starling and the American mocking-bird, the following ex- 
amples of imitation in birds not usually mimics may be cited. 
On one occasion I heard a blackbird crow like a cock. And I 
find that Yarrell records the fact that it is occasionally known 
to do so. On another occasion I heard a robin imitate the song 
thrush. Again, on one occasion only I heard a skylark twist 
the song of a chaffinch into its own more copious melody. I 
incline, however, to think that this may have been unconscious 
imitation. There are birds, however, like the cuckoo, which 
apparently can not learn by imitation, whose song must be 
supposed to be innate.” 





IS GRAVITATION A PULL OR A PUSH? 


T IS A CURIOUS fact that the commonest and most uni- 
I versal fact of nature is the hardest to explain—so hard, 

indeed, that none of the attempts to explain it is really 
plausible. Gravitation, so far as we know, is universal—the 
most distant stars attract each other and so do the grains of 
dust that lie near each other on the pavement. 
It is this very universality that makes grav- 
itation hard to explain; we can not get away 
from 4t or outside it to observe it or experi- 
ment upon it. Nothing will screen it off; the 
earth attracts a stone through a mountainous 
mass a mile thick, as powerfully as if the 
mountain were not there. Another curious fact 
is that while we usually think of the earth as 
pulling down a stone to itself, theories of 
‘gravitation have always explained it as a 
push—when a stone falls, they say, something 
around it is pushing it, and the earth is really 
exerting no power at all; it only serves asa 
screen to stop off the action of the push from 
the opposite direction. Le Sage, the first 
philosopher to try to explain gravity ration- 
ally, considered that the push was given by 
tiny atoms—‘ultramundane corpuscles,” he 
called them—flying about in all directions. 
The latest theories suppose the push to be 
given by waves in theether. The most up-to- 
date of all these theories, tho it is hardly more 
plausible than the others, derives support from 
the recent investigations which show that 
light-waves exert a push on objects against 
which they strike. Its author is Charles F. 
Brush, of Cleveland, and his “ Kinetic Theory 
is described by him in Science (New York, 
Says Mr. Brush: 


of Gravitation ” 
March 10). 


“ Gravitation is often described as a feeble force; and so it 
is, from one point of view. It is difficult to measure, or even 
to detect, attraction between two small bodies. But when the 
bodies are of planetary size the aggregate attraction of their 
molecules is enormous. It is easy to calculate that the attrac- 
tion between the earth and the moon, which is just sufficient 
to retain the latter in its orbit, would, if replaced by a steel 
cable, require that the cable be about 500 miles in diameter in 
order to withstand the strain. Between the earth and sun, the 
eable would have to be nearly as large in diameter as the earth; 
and attraction between the components of some double stars is 
millions of times greater than between the earth and sun. So 
tremendous a phenomenon as gravitation, a phenomenon com- 
pared with which all others seem trivial, must have a mighty 


“Whence comes the energy acquired by a falling body? Cer- 
tie it was not inherent in the body before the fall, as evi- 
denced by the fact that during unimpeded fall none of the 
physical or chemica attributes of the body, aside from the ac- 
quired motion, changes in the slightest degree. ...... 

“Let us imagine a pound-weight of iron, for instance, raised 
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from the surface of the earth to a point near the moon, in a 
line joining the centers of the two bodies, the point so chosen 
that the opposing attraction of the earth and the moon shall 
exactly balance each other, leaving orbital motion out of 
consideration. 

“On the surface of the earth the pound-weight had some so- 
called ‘ potential energy of position’ because it was capable of 
falling into a pit; but in its new position near the moon, this 
potential energy not only has not been augmented, but has dis- 
appeared entirely ; the pound-weight, left free to move, remains 
stationary. And yet we must have expended more than 20,- 
000,000 foot-pounds of energy in overcoming the attraction of 
the earth and lifting the weight to its new position. ... In 
lifting the weight, this large amount of energy has disappeared 
utterly. Wecan not believe that the whole or any part of it 
has been annihilated; it must, in some form, be resident some- 
where. I think no one will contend that this energy is resi- 
dent, in any form, in the cold, motionless pound-weight. I be- 
lieve it was absorbed by, aud is now resident in, the ether 
through which the weight was raised. Conversely, if this be 
true, a falling body must acquire its. energy from the ether 
through which it falls....... 

“This view of gravitation implies that the ether is endowed 
with very great intrinsic energy in some form. .. . I believe 
that kinetic energy [motion-energy] of the ether is the funda- 
mental cause of gravitation; and that a gravitating body plays 
a secondary réle only, in disturbing the normally uniform dis- 
tribution of the ether’s energy.” 


This energy in the ether is in the form of waves, on Mr. 
Brush’s hypothesis, “ vast in aggregate energy, eternal in per- 
sistence, without finite source or destination, propagated in 
straight lines in every direction.” The condition of the uni- 
verse thus resembles that of the interior of a heated furnace, 
where heat waves are similarly propagated. This “vast re- 
servoir of energy ” is filled by the degradation of all sorts of 
ordinary waves—light, heat, and so on, just as “ wind ripples 
on the surface of water . . . continually degenerate in wave- 
frequency until they are absorbed into and become a part of 
the mighty swell of the ocean.” Evidently these waves must 
penetrate solid bodies freely. The things against which they 
really “ push” are the ultimate atoms themselves; otherwise a 
flat disk would weigh more in a horizontal position than it 
would edgewise. The difficulty of accounting for this ease of 
penetration rarely bothers gravitation-theorists and it appar- 
ently has no terrors for Mr. Brush. He says of it: 


“The ether waves concerned in gravitation can not, however, 
be like light-waves . . . because light-waves heat bodies on 
which they fall; and their pressure is almost wholly superficial, 
it does not reach molecules much below the surface, and hence 
bears little relation to mass. 

“ But let us substitute for the short and feeble waves of light, 
powerful waves, still of the radiant kind, but of such great 
length and slow frequency that, as before explained, they-do 
not excite the molecular vibrations which we appreciate as 
heat, and hence are not absorbed by matter; they pass freely 
through all bodies, bathing the interior molecules as effectually 
as those on the surface. 

“Under these conditions each molecule or atom or unit of a 
gravitating body will have its own spherical shadow or field of 
influence, and the gravitative force acting on the body will 
vary directly with the sum of its units, 7.e., with its mass.” 


In closing, Mr. Brush notes that if his ether wave push-theory 
of gravitation is true it ought to be possible to test it in some 
way. He says: 


“ Provided the waves are of one principal frequency, or even 
of several, we may find something, doubtless of molecular mag- 
nitude only, which will oscillate in unison with them so that 
resonance can occasionally be established and a cumulative 
effect obtained sufficient to manifest itself as heat. 

“In searching for some natural phenomenon of this nature, I 
thought of the thermal condition of the upper atmosphere as a 
possible case. . . . I have done much experimental work on 
these lines during the past year, but, notwithstanding refine- 
ment of method and manipulation, the results have thus far 
been unsatisfactory. The work is still in progress, however, 
and investigation of other phenomena is contemplated.” 
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PUNISHMENT FOR STEALING SECRETS 


DECISION of the English courts which would seem to 
A make an unpatented trade-secret a commodity which 
it is a crime to steal, is reported in Engineering (Lon- 
don, March 8) in a note headed “ Foreign Emissaries and Trade 
Secrets.” The punishment inflicted—six months’ imprisonment 
at hard labor—was not directly for stealing the secret, but for 
the payment of a secret commission to induce employees of the 
firm owning the secret to reveal it. The Act of Parliament 
making such payment criminal was passed several years ago 
and its object apparently is to make possible the punishment 
of attempts to secure trade information in this way. Says the 
paper named above: 


“The defendants in this case . . . were charged with ‘ having 
unlawfully and corruptly offered a certain consideration—to 
wit, a promise of employment—to Joseph Weatherall, an agent 
of the Therma: Syndicate, Limited, Wallsend, as an inducement 
for disclosing the method of manufacturing silica employed by 
the said principals, and the names of persons supplying molds 
to the said principals.’ . . . The statement for the prosecution 
was to.the effect that the Thermal Syndicate, Limited, manu- 
factured goods made from silica, which was produced by the 
fusion of silica from quartz, under intense electric heat. From 
the fusion there were molded particular articles. After the 
commencement of these works factories for the manufacture 
of silica and the production of silica goods were started on the 
Continent, and a company was formed in London to sell silicate 
produced by the German company abroad. . . . Proposals had 
been made to the Thermal Syndicate, Limited, regarding terms 
of sale, without result. The three defendants went to New- 
castle and interviewed Weatherall, who was a chargeman at 
the Thermal Syndicate Company’s works, and, according to his 
evidence, they tried to get from him details of the Thermal 
Company’s process, and, in particular, information regarding 
the coils and molds used, and the makers of the molds. . . . It 
is unnecessary to give details as to the offers of employment 
made by the defendants to the workmen of the Thermal Syndi- 
eate. . . . It is highly creditable that the defendants did not 
succeed in any degree. This, however, does not in any way 
mitigate their offense, and it was undoubtedly a matter of sur- 
prize to them that the law now enables such offenses to be 
punished by imprisonment. . . . We agree with his lordship 
that the more widely the Act is known the better, and, further, 
that it should be clearly understood that the payment of com- 
mission and the offering of bribes in any form is punishable by 
imprisonment to the extent of two years’ hard labor.” 





A NEW SOURCE OF RUBBER—When Mackintosh started 
his factory at Glasgow in 1823 for the manufacture of the gar- 
ment which now bears his name, the world produced 120 tons 
of rubber per annum. In 1888, when Dunlop brought out the 
pneumatic tire, this production had risen to 22,000 tons a year, 
and now it stands at more than 80,000 tons. “No industry in 
the world,” says an editorial writer in The Hospiial (London, 
March 4), “has shown such an example of lightning develop- 
ment.” He goes on: 


“Tt is this fact which gives a particular interest toa note of 
M. Jean Dybowski, professor of colonial agriculture at the 
National Agricultural Institute, recently presented to the Paris 
Academy of Science relative to a new source of production of 
rubber. According to this note it is now possible to extract 
commercially from a gum called jelutong the 10 to 20 per cent. 
of rubber it contains. This gum is derived from a plant... 
found in large quantities in the Malay States, and... can be 
obtained at a low price in the principal European markets, 
such as London, Antwerp, and Hamburg. The method of ex- 
traction of the rubber is a very simple and comparatively easy 
process, and only takes three or fourhours. On the other hand, 
preparation costs little, and the product can be sold at a price 
lower than obtains in the rubber market and still yield a hand- 
some profit. A factory which has been started has already 
produced more than 60,000 pounds of rubber from this source 
which has been sold at a lowprice. Moreover, other companies 
have used the method described by M. Dybowski, and one of 
them with works in Russia counts on producing this year some 
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400,000 pounds of rubber extracted from this gum. Since the 
rubber so produced is of a higher quality than that obtained 
from the Kongo, it seems probable that, thanks to this new 
source, the growing demand for rubber will be met without 
forcing up the price of the article to the height at which it has 
stood during the past year.” 





WHY FISH ARE FISH-SHAPED 


‘sk THE peculiar and typical form of fish can be ac- 
counted for by the plastic pressure of the water through 
which they move is the theory propounded, and supported 
by hundreds of experiments, by Dr. Houssay, of the Sorbonne, 
Paris. Some of his results are described in an article contrib- 
uted by Mr. A. Magnan to La Nature (Paris, February 25), 
from which we translate below ; others are to appear in a forth- 
coming work to be entitled “ Form, Strength, and Stability of 
Fish.” Study of a fish, Dr. Houssay tells us, shows a body 
swollen at its forward end, pointed in the rear, and also flattened 
—horizontally in front and vertically behind. From this body 
emerge fins, some in pairs, some single. Mr. Magnan goes on: 


“The fish is adapted to an aquatic medium; that is to say, 
its form is the result of the pressure of the water on its plastic 
body. The resistance opposed by the water to its advance ex- 
erts a modeling action; this resistance has given to the fish its 
form and has evolved its fins. . . . Let us try to analyze the 
mechanism of this transformation. 

“When water runs from a reservoir through an oval opening, 
for example, the liquid takes after its issue the form of a rub- 
ber tube twisted 90 degrees on itself. The name of ‘ inverted 
vein’ has been given to this biplanar aspect of the liquid. If, 
on the other hand, a solid elliptical body be drawn through the 
water, a void space is left behind it, which tends to be filled 
by the water comprest before it, taking the form of an ‘ in- 
verted vein.’ Now this void space has the shape of a fish that 
moves head foremost. . . . The biplanar aspect of a fish’s body 
is thus the prolonged result of this modeling. 

“Mr. Houssay has reproduced, in a simple but remarkable 
experiment, this phenomenon of modeling. He has used an 
elongated, elastic rubber bag filled with a plastic liquid and 
closed with a solid shutter. The bag, while moving in the 
water, shutter forward, takes finely the shape of the inverted 
vein. It flattens out in front in a horizontal plane and behind 
in a vertical plane. 

“The origin of the fins must also be attributed to the model- 
ing action of the water. At acertain speed, the form of the 
inverted vein is prolonged at its edges into two thin plates, one 
in front in the horizontal plane, the other in the rear in a ver- 
tical plane. For a greater speed, the resistance of the water 





MODELS SHOWING THE TYPICAL FISH FORM. 


This form, according to Dr. Houssay, is the result of the modeling 
action of the water through which the fish moves. He describes it 
as “a body swollen at its forward end, pointed in the rear, and also 
flattened—horizontally in front and vertically behind.”’ 


cuts these two plates up into lobes, representing the fins. .... 

“The cetaceze also give us an example of adaptation to a 
liquid environment. These are mammals that have returned 
to aquatic life after having led a terrestrial existence. The 
water has prest, deformed, and modeled them, but the adapta- 
tion has been less perfect, because of the previous existence of 
a rigid bony frame. So thestability of these animals is not so 
good; their body has a tendency to turn about its axis. The 
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cetacez correct this automatically by the aid of their brachial 
pallets and their caudal and dorsal fins. These movements tend 
to cause a counter-rotation which determines a dissymetric 
pressure of water on the skull and makes it asymetric.” 

If this theory is correct, the writer goes on to say, the effects 
of “ modeling ” should keep on until resistance is at a minimum. 
Dr. Houssay tests this by ma- 
king wooden models and measur- 
ing the resistance offered to 
their motion through the water. 
Contrary to his hypothesis, the 
fish-model met with more resist- 
ance than the others. This he 
believed to be due to the absence 
of fins; and apparently he was 
right, since, when fins were 
added to the models, they re- 
tarded the other shapes, but did 
not affect the fish-form, so that 
the latter now moved more easily 
than the others. Having thus 
studied what he considered the typical fish-form, Dr. Houssay 
next proceeded to investigate the effect of variation from this 
type. His conclusions are as follows: 





MODEL REPRESENTING THE SHORT 
TYPE OF FISH. 


Dr. Houssay found this type 
more stable than any of the other 
variations from the typical fish 
form. 


“1. The most stable form is the short form. 

“2. All forms of fish are made absolutely stable at all speeds 
by the aid of their fins. In the short forms, the relaxaticn or 
extension of the paired fins is sufficient; in elongated forms the 
pectoral fins must be stretched. 

“3. The conical form, at least when it is not short, can not 
be balanced completely at certain speeds, by any method com- 
parable to what takes place in nature. 

“Tt occurs at once to the mind that all this will apply to the 
construction of dirigible balloons. These now move in the air 
in the fashion of unbalanced models, for every one knows that 
they pitch formidably. . . . From the above experiments it 
would appear that the ideal air-ship would be a short balloon 
fitted with fins calculated to stabilize it in the air. 

“ Since publishing these preliminary results, Dr. Houssay has 
continued his experiments, and his pupils, with whom he works, 
say that he has obtained interesting results, yet unpublished. 
He now moves his models with the heavy side up, and he has 
found reasons . . . for the arrangement of the tail sometimes 
in two equal lobes as in ordinary fishes, and sometimes in un- 
equal lobes. He has also measured by more than 300 curves 
on a registering-cylinder the strength of living fishes, and all 
these results form a harmonious whole—a complete and well- 
demonstrated theory.”—Translation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





TO FIND THE TROUBLE WITH INDOOR 
AIR 
[x EXTRAORDINARY results of open-air treatment, 


the open-air school movement, and other phases of what 
may be called the Open-Air Crusade, have called atten- 
tion to the differences of opinion among authorities regarding 
what it is that makes indoor air less healthful than that out- 
side. Some say that it is the carbonic acid expired from our 
lungs, others that it is an unidentified toxin in the breath; 
some that it is only excessive humidity, others that it is the 
indoor dust, wool from carpets, etc. In a communication ad- 
drest to Science (New York, March 3) Dr. Luther H. Gulick 
makes an appeal for authoritative information, and our readers 
will doubtless wish him good luck in his quest. He writes: 
“Two or more years ago my attention was drawn to the as- 
tonishing and unfortunate condition of the throats and tonsils 
of school-children and the number of children who had adenoids. 
This led, through a series of investigations, to a general study 
of the air which we breathe in buildings. This air we all know 
is, somehow or other, not as good for us, even under the best 
conditions of ventilation, as the open air. 
“For example, children in open-air schools systematically 
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show greater increases in the number of red-blood corpuscles 
during the school term than during vacation. The investiga- 
tions of Benedict, Atwater, Paul, Heyman, Ercklentz, and 
Fliigge, and of Dr. Leonard Hill, of the London Hospital Medi- 
cal College, have given us a body of as yet undigested, altho 
fundamentally important, information. 

“Dr. Gilman Thompson and Dr. Brennan, of New York City, 
have changed the death-rates in pneumonia and certain other 
diseases by placing the beds of patients either out of doors or 
next to open windows. These two men think that we ought to 





By courtesy ot the **'Techuical World Magazine,” Chicago 
HEAD OF THE CEMENT COLOSSUS. 

Part of the huge statue of Black Hawk, the Indian chief, designed by 

Lorado Taft, to stand on the bluffs of the Rock River in Illinois. 


do away with all systems of ventilation and use simply natural 
ventilation—open windows. ...... 

“We know definitely that the difference between good and 
bad air does not consist primarily or to any great extent in 
variations of oxygen or carbon dioxid, and that there is no such 
thing as a subtle human poison (anthropotoxin) which varies in 
proportion to the CO. ...... 

“ Practically all of the best manuals of the heating and venti- 
lating engineers tell ys that with a good system of ventila- 
tion the opening of windows causes only danger; yet, as 
a matter of fact, children in rooms so treated do not ex- 
hibit the distressing conditions referred to at the beginning of 
GIG POUERE: 56s «es 

“T believe that the larger part of the question as to why 
vitality is decreased indoors can be answered through the corre- 
lation of these facts, which I already have. There are, how- 
ever, certain facts which I have not, and which, so far as I 
have been able to find out, no one has studied. ...... 4 

“ Man has become in a comparatively few years a preeminently 
house-abiding creature. He livesin localities which are paved, 
where there is little opportuity for evaporation, which is a 
necessary condition for human living. Present conditionsare 
not right. Does any one know in what respect our present 
schemes of ventilation are wrong, why delicate children and 
tuberculous persons get well out of doors, and fail to do so in- 
doors, and what we need to do to make indoor living as healthy 
as outdoorliving? If we can find the answers to these questions 
we shall have discovered something which will affect the vital- 
ity of all the children, and ultimately of all the adults, who 
live in buildings throughout the civilized world.” 
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TEACHING DISTANCE AND WEIGHT 


'[ ORDINARY man, unless he is engaged in some 
occupation that requires special knowledge of the 
kind, is very shaky in his estimates of distances and 
weights. We do not recognize them, for instance, as readily 
as most of us do colors. This is probably because color-scales 
are not in common use, so that we have to rely on our 
memories, while almost every one has a spring-balance and a 
tape-measure. Be that as it may, it is proposed by William 
G. Fuller, of the State Normal School, at New Paltz, N. Y., 
that we shall provide in our schools for practise and instruction 
in the estimation of lengths and weights. He says, writing 
in School Science and Mathematics (Chicago, March) : 


“The inability of the average high-school pupil to estimate 
with any degree of accuracy simple weights and distances is a 
lamentable fact, and yet all must admit that the condition does 
exist. So often in the daily life of the students, cases arise in 
which it is of the utmost importance that a distance or weight 
be correctly estimated, and yet how few of them have a clear 
conception of even our common standards of measurement. 
This condition is undoubtedly due to the fact that the pupils 
have never given attention to the matter, and the improvement 
that will be noticed after a small amount of drill justifies this 
conclusion. The following methods of introducing the subject 
have been found to work successfully with a number of classes. 

“During a class discussion as to the distance between two 
buildings on the school grounds, it developed that a number 
in the class did not have a clear conception of just how far 100 
feet would reach, and so, after school, stakes were placed along 
a straight piece of road, 100, 300, and 500 feet apart, with the 
proper distance marked on each. A clear idea of the standard 
distances being thus obtained, the estimates on unknown dis- 
tances were much improved. If the teacher requests the pupils 
to pass judgment as to the height of some of the more promi- 
nent landmarks of the town, standards of altitude may thus be 
established.” 


Valuable training, Mr. Fuller goes on to say, may be given in 
the classroom in the estimation of short distances, by question: 
regarding the height of the room, the length of the lecture- 
table, etc. From tests made in the classroom on estimating 
the distance between two lines on the blackboard, it has been 
found that some students can average, on distances up to a 
yard, within half an inch of the correct result. We read further: 


“The estimation of weights may well be taken up in connec- 
tion with the study of density. In this, guesswork may be 
largely eliminated, and a little mental figuring on the part of 
the pupil will produce some remarkably close results. ..... 

“Estimation of the weights of the different members of the 
class affords valuable training, and never fails to arouse a con- 
siderable degree of interest. Perhaps the only objection that 
can be made to this is’ that the actual determination of heavy 
weights in the average laboratory is usually a troublesome, if 
not impossible task, due to the lack of suitable scales, and conse- 
quently the results can not be verified. However, the following 
device, which has been given a thorough trial, riot only obviates 
this difficulty, by giving a fairly accurate method for the de- 
termination of large weights, but also furnishes one of the 
best methods of presenting the principle of moments. 

“A stout plank about ten feet long is balanced over a sharp- 
edged fulcrum (a block of hard wood is suitable for this), and 
a boy whose weight is known is placed near one end of the 
plank. The moments on the other side of the plank may now 
be computed, and the weights necessary to balance the boy 
may be marked directly on the plank. Weights likely to corre- 
spond to the weights of the students should be chosen, say 
from 100 to 160 pounds. 

“If now the student whose weight is to be found gets on the 
plank near the fulcrum, and moves slowly backward until the 
weight of the boy on the other side is counterbalanced, the 
results may be read off directly. 

“Many variations are possible in the manipulation of this 
app aratus,and its extreme simplicity, as well as the accuracy 
of the results that may be attained by its use, should make it 
an essential feature in the equipment of every laboratory.” 
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A CEMENT COLOSSUS 


OSSIBLY if the French sculptor Bartholdi were contem- 
Pp plating now the erection of his huge statue of Liberty 

in New York Harbor he would build it of cement instead 
of using thin beaten copper fastened to a steel framework. 
Cement, so widely used now for all sorts of construction— 
buildings, bridges, retaining-walls, etc.,—may even be turned 
to account as a plastic material for the artist. Statuary of 
some plastic substance has been in evidence at world’s fairs 
for some time, and now Lorado Taft is constructing on the 
bluffs of the Rock River in Illinois, a huge cement statue of 
Black Hawk, the famous Indian chief, nearly fifty feet in 
height, exclusive of the pedestal. The methods used by the 
sculptor are interesting, as possibly forecasting future con- 
struction of other colossi of this new material. They are de- 
scribed in The Technical World Magazine (Chicago, March) by 
Roderick Peattie, from whose article we quote as follows: 


“ As is his custom, the first figure Mr. Taft designed was but 
eight inches high; the next two feet; the third six feet. This 
figure was set in a frame which forms a part of a pointing ma- 
chine, and by means of a system devised by Mr. Taft and his 
assistant, Mr. John Gottlieb Prasuhn, it has been possible to 
enlarge this figure seven times, and to preserve accurately 
every feature of the finely finished, six-foot model. 

“The builders of this huge statue had no precedent by which 
to work, and the successful development of Mr. Taft’s idea is 
the result of the ingenuity and mathematics of Mr. Prasuhn. 

“ First a central tower of wood was built, and upon this and 
from it was developed an edifice which indicated the form of 
the figure. Small sticks were nailed over this at close intervals 
and numbered. These showed wherever there was to be a curve 
or a variation, and the extent of that variation. A sketch of 
the framework in this condition, with each point numbered was 
then made on paper, and every proportion was tested with 
plumb-line and square. When all corresponded to the working 
model . . . the whole surface was covered with chicken wire. 
Mr. Prasuhn began at the neck and wrapt this around and 
»round the figure, and then modeled it carefully, fastening it 

ith two-pointed tacks to the framework. Next he draped it 
.1 200 yards of burlap, fastening this to the frame with nails, 
and once more modeling it all. The burlap was then sprayed 
with plaster water to stiffen it, so that the heavy plaster mold 
which presently was to be put on, should not intrude through 
the wire, and clay water was sprayed over the thin coat of 
plaster to separate it from the plaster mold....... 

“The next thing was to prepare for the heavy concrete work. 
Four heavy steel beams, each 30 feet in length, were placed on 
cribbing timbers and bolted together. Scaffolding was then 
raised, and a mold of common plaster and fiber was put on by 
hand. Around this scaffolding were finally put hoops of copper 
wire to prevent spreading, while within the statue was erected 
a network of strutting and cross-beams to guard against 
crushing.” 


When the plaster mold was completed it was painted inside 
with sizing to keep the plaster from absorbing the water in 
the cement. At the bottom of a 14-foot excavation made in 
the solid rock beneath the statue 24 rods of steel were anchored. 
Into this pit cement was poured, making a foundation for the 
visible pedestal, which was six feet in height. On this was 
erected a tower of steel rods and galvanized wire. A _ steel 
dome at the top served as support for the statue’s head and 
shoulders. To quote further: 


“The difficulties were many, and not the least of these was 
the securing of the water, of which many thousand gallons were 
required. A small Erickson air-engine was prest into use, and 
made to lift water from the river 200 feet below, but as the 


’ power of this engine was not equal to the demand that would 


be placed upon it when the work of mixing the cement began, 
a reservoir was constructed and the water stored. A steam- 
mixer capable of preparing a cubic yard of cement every six 
minutes was then installed. This had a hopper which held six 
barrels of cement for each dumping, and a continuous line of 
men with barrels was required. Cement sets in about 30 min- 
utes, and to avoid unevenness, continuous work was demanded. 
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Twenty-four hours finds cement in a condition to support itself, 
and a collapsible frame of steel was therefore devised, which 
could be lifted up in sections as the concrete hardened. The 
amount of cement used was about 350 barrels, and no less than 
120 wagon-loads of sand were required to mix the cement for 
the pedestal alone. 

“The molds for the shoulders and head were lifted into place, 
and the cement was poured in the top of the head until the 
upper portion of the figure was one solid casting. ...... 

“The statue has been erected not only to celebrate Black 
Hawk, but also to leave 
a souvenir of Eagle’s 
Nest Camp, where for 
years a group of artists, 
sculptors, writers, and 
musicians have passed 
their summers. This is 
above Ganymede Spring, 
which the American 
authoress, Margaret Ful- 
ler, named on her visit 
to the West. Beneath the 
cedars at the crest of the 
cliff which arises above 
it, she wrote ‘Ganymede 
to His Eagle,’ as the 
tablet at the spring bears 
witness.” 





NATURAL GAS 
IN GERMANY 


"| \HE FIRST bor- 
ing to strike 
natural gas in 

Germany tapped a reser- 

voir of this substance 

in December last. The 
borers were not seeking 
for gas, and were much 
surprized when it burst 
forth. The well seems 
to be an isolated case 
such as have been known 
in parts of Italy, and 
there is not much chance 
that the gas will be 
found in commercial quantities. Such as there is, however, is 
being wasted in the good old American way by burning at the 
mouth of the boring. We translate a description from the 

Revue Scientifique (Paris, February 18) which gives Globus as 

its authority. We read: 





By courtesy of ‘‘ Tne Technical World Magazine,’”’ Chicago, 
STATUE OF BLACK HAWK IN PLACE 


This photograph shows the colossal cement 
statue still incased in its plaster mold. 


“ Borings recently in progress near the city of Hamburg have 
led to a rare natural phenomenon that has considerably excited 
the curiosity of the inhabitants of this city. One of the borings, 
at about 800 feet deep, encountered a sandy clay. Suddenly 
there was a considerabie escape of natural gas under a pressure 
of about 25 to 30 atmospheres, carrying with it sand and water. 
Soon the gas became lighted by contact with the motor of an 
automobile employed in connection with the works; of course 
everything combustible in the neighborhood was burned. The 
flame, 30 to 50 feet in height, was visible seven or eight miles 
away. Its heat was such that it was not possible to go nearer 
than 350 feet to the well. The gas contained 94 per cent. of 
methane. The water of condensation left a solid residue, of 
which nearly half consisted of salts of sodium. 

“Similar burning springs or wells are known in many extra- 
European countries, as at Lake Erie or in Baku; they have 
even been noted, tho on a much smaller scale, in Italy, but this 
is the first time that such a thing has occurred in Germany. 

“It may be asked what the presence of these gases may in- 
dicate. It may show that there is either petroleum or salt in 
the neighborhood; in the present case it is probably rather the 
latter, altho the boring was made on the prolongation of oil- 
bearing strata.”—Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S OPERATIC TRIALS 


ck PLANT opera successfully and make it seem at home 
in any of our large civic centers is not the easy thing 
that mere money would persuade us. Philadelphia is 
learning that lesson, and so is Boston. Doubtless Chicago 
would have some trials to recount were she not still in the 
jubilant stage of possessing a new toy. But Philadelphia is 
old in opera experience, tho she has been more or less content 
with borrowing and not implanting; besides that she has social 
traditions more inexorable than any to be found in others of 
our American cities. Opera must pull with the “ highest ” form 
of social organization if it is to succeed; and Philadelphia 
seems to see too much of the “ bourgeois ” element in the opera 
furnished for it this year; hence the season draws to a close 
with a deficit of $100,000 not properly guaranteed and the frank 
acknowledgment of “ an opera situation.” These are some of the 
facts furnished us by Mr. Kellogg Durland, who quotes the un- 
prejudiced observer as seeing all the trouble to spring from 
“the spirit of the city which resists all changes, which demands 
the status quo ante.” This, however, the opera managers have 
failed ,to understand. They have perhaps treated Philadelphia 
too much as one who should be grateful for benefits conferred. 
Mr. Durland gives us through the Boston Transcript this chap- 
ter of Philadelphia’s history : 


“The Metropolitan Opera House Company of New York has 
for years given opera in Philadelphia at the Academy of Music, 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. Two years ago Ham- 
merstein built what he called the Metropolitan Opera House 
and presented opera from his Manhattan Opera Company in 
New York. The old Metropolitan Company of New York con- 
tinued to give its opera at the Academy of Music and gave it 
so well as to rival the Hammerstein Company even in its new 
splendid house. When Hammerstein last summer sold out to 
the Metropolitan Company, that company provided for opera 
in Philadelphia in two ways, first by giving eight performances 
itself early in the season and late in the season, and by having 
the Chicago company, after it had finished its season at Chi- 
cago, come on to Philadelphia and given a season there, all 
using Hammerstein’s beautiful new Metropolitan Opera House 
there. It is this ‘ playing second fiddle’ to Chicago which has 
assisted in wounding the Quaker City’s sensitive jealous soul. 

“ Philadelphia has patronized, subsidized, and supported opera 
almost as long as any city in the United States, with the result 
that the Philadelphia public has a clear idea of its own—of 
what opera ought to be. Philadelphians, also, have their own 
notions as to how their opera season should be conducted. In 
fact, so precise, so arbitrary, so fastidious have these notions 
become through the crystallization of time that the injection 
of the modern popular, democratic spirit, fostered and encour- 
aged by Mr. Oscar Hammerstein in his opera ventures, is re- 
garded as an alien influence. Two years ago, when the great 
Metropolitan Opera House of Philadelphia was built, the city 
profest profound gratitude to Mr. Hammerstein. He was 
credited with having put opera on a new, a broader, and a bet- 
ter basis. He snatched lyric drama out of its old exclusive, 
aristocratic ruts and established an opera which was, in reality, 
for the people. In doing this, however, he had to call to his 
assistance an entirely different section of the community than 
the old guard. 

“ For decades opera had been a plaything of the most .exclu- 
sive social set. It was good opera—as good as the best opera 
in New York, but it was given in the old Academy of Music, 
the capacity of which admitted only society. There was no 
room for the rank and file of people many of whom are quite 
as appreciative of good opera as the fashionable world but who 
were promiscuously regarded as the hoi polloi and consequently 
unworthy of consideration or admittance. Mr. Hammerstein 
interested in his enterprise rich folk, but men not necessarily 
solely of. the society world. Society lost its trust-like control 
of Philadelphia opera and thereat became peevish. Mr. Ham- 
merstein, however, drawing from a larger support, did not have 

to give tremendous attention to this phase of the situation. 


When he retired from the field and Philadelphia opera was taken 
over by an organization known in Philadelphia as the Philadel- 
phia-Chicago Opera Company, and in Chicago as the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company, numberless petty difficulties be- 
gan to arise. It is these which to-day are responsible for the 
precarious and confused opera situation.” 


It was plainly a case of managerial stupidity to expect Chi- 
cago standards in Philadelphia. “Where Chicago might be 
grateful Philadelphia would be hypercritical.”. Mr. Hammer 
stein had already tried without success to indoctrinate this con- 
servative city with modern French opera. When these works 
were brought fresh from their Chicago triumphs the Eastern 
publie received them coldly. Moreover, Philadelphia decided 
that the new concern gave Italian opera badly. Besides the 
always vexatious “late billings,” changes of cast, “ indisposi- 
tions,” some of the old “ privileges ” introduced by Mr. Hammer- 
stein were revoked. Concessions in price to the “ opera club,” 
and to college students were no longer in force. Then too the 
season was too long: 


“ Boston has found twenty weeks toolong. Philadelphia does 
not need even eleven weeks of opera at the present time. If 
next year’s season can be shortened to six or at most eight 
weeks, the deficit will be materially reduced and in all proba- 
bility the receipts proportionately increased. The idea of a 
joint Philadelphia and Chicago opera company was a sound one 
from a business point of view; it did seem as if two cities like 
Philadelphia and Chicago might support a joint opera company 
that would result in better opera for each city.” 


The trials of these cities new to opera teach us some useful 
lessons as to the right methods to pursue in planting this luxury 
in new communities. Philadelphia and Boston citizens, says 
Mr. Durland, do not realize how grand opera is made to “ pay ” 
in Europe. He goes on: 


“ The best opera all over the world always has been generously 
subsidized, and it has been found in Europe that the more ade- 
quate the subsidy, the more popular has been the support from 
the general public. The German Government, for instance, 
grants $150,000 a year to the Berlin opera, and the Kaiser adds 
$200,000 more from his private resources. The popular support 
of the Berlin opera is tremendous. ...... 

“The suspicion with which the Philadelphia- Chines Opera 
Company has come to be regarded by the general public natur- 
ally does not inspire enthusiasm among the people who might 
properly support the venture. Just as all the operas in Europe 
are made possible by Government subventions, so also the New 
York opera was enabled to survive through many years only 
because of the immense guaranty funds raised by its million- 
aire directors. The popular support the New York opera re- 
ceived, however, was always ample warrant to the directors to 
continue their heavy guaranties. Now, in Philadelphia, with 
popular support on the wane, there is not that wild scramble 
among moneyed Philadelphians to make up the deficit which 
the promoters of the Philadelphia Opera Company would like 
tosee. Not only this, but the people who have and can support 
opera in Philadelphia are more or less at ‘ outs’ with each other. 
The supporters of the old opera were almost snobbishly con- 
temptuous of Mr. Hammerstein’s clientéle and when they found 
a complete reorganization of their opera world which resulted 
in their losing their old opera at the Academy of Music, they 
thought they saw in the formation of the new opera company 
a chance to get back the control of the opera field once more 
and restore it to its time-honored position in the midst of their 
own esoteric set. This attitude indicated an extraordinary lack 
of perspicacity, for it is perfectly patent that a selfish indul- 
gence of this character could not possibly succeed on the huge 
scale that the new opera-house demanded without a large meas- 
ure of popular support. And popular support does not break 
bread with social exclusiveness. 

“When Mr. Hammerstein projected the broader idea into 
their midst, it should not have been a tremendous sacrifice for 
them to have cooperated in doing all that in them lay to make 
the experiment brilliantly successful along the only lines that 
such an experiment can or should be successful, namely, the 
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lines of universal popular interest and support. The only way 
that this year’s failure can be saved from repetition next year 
is for the two factions representing the old opera group and 
the group formed by Mr. Hammerstein to tear down their social 
barriers so far as the opera is concerned and, 
working together for the good of their city, 
evolve the salvation of their own permanent 
opera company.” 


HOGARTH’S REVENGE, ON 
THE FRENCH 


[= LATE Edward VII. succeeded in 
establishing so strong an entente be- 
tween France and England that it is 
hard for this generation to conceive what 
innate antipathy this feeling supplants. 
The eighteenth century produced such 
“sturdy patriots” and “ true-born Britons” 
as Hogarth, Smollett, Johnson, and Garrick, 
to whem, says Mr. Thomas Seccombe, “ re- 
ciprocal politeness seemed as grotesque as an 
exchange of amenities between an albatross 
and an ape.” Hogarth especially, “ with his 
bulldog and his pint of porter,” was, we are 
told, “a John Bull of the most uncompromi- 
sing type.” His characteristics are recalled 
by a recently published life by Edward Gar- 
nett; the particular aversion which he held 
for the French leading him intoa ludicrous 
situation from which he luckily escaped with 
his life, only to repay the leniency of his 
enemies with an exhibition of his bitterest 
satire. In the London Graphic, Mr. Seccombe describes 
Hogarth’s single visit to French soil, when his holiday took 
him to Calais. This was in 1747, just after the Peace of Aix la 
Chapelle, and Hogarth went into the late enemy’s country 
“with a preconceived intention of spurning the farcical pomp 
of war, pompous parade of religion and much bustle with very 
little business,” which he charged against his Gallic neighbors. 
The writer continues: 

“The way in which he ‘ pished’ at French manners caused 


him to be noted, and when he was caught sketching a detail of 
the Gate, now often known as Hogarth’s Gate, he was arrested, 








HOGARTH BEFORE THE GOVERNOR OF CALAIS. 
Painted by William P. Frith. 
This dignitary told Hogarth that if peace with the English had not actually been signed he would have hanged the 


artist on the ramparts. 
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Hogarth, unterrified, is seen in the act of making a sketch of the Governor’s expression. 
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tried, and forcibly deported from French soil with an alacrity 
for which he ought really to have been grateful. 
never forgave the indignity. 

“ The ‘ Gate of Calais ’ was a subject which roused every ounce 


But Hogarth 





HOGARTH’S REVENGE ON FRANCE. 


This cartoon, named ‘‘Calais Gate,” was drawn by the great English artist after he narrowly 
escaped execution as a spy in Calais. 
types of Frenchmen, and the occupation of each contains some slur on French traits. 


The figures in the foreground represent his idea of various 


of insular prejudice in the painter. His working theory of life 
was similar to that of Johnson on commencing his‘ Dictionary ’: 
‘Sir, thus it is: a three to sixteen hundred, so is the propor- 
tion of an Englishman to a Frenchman.’ 

“The sentinels illustrate in the fullest sense the ragged and 
tawdry element of the soldiers of the Grand Monarque. The 
small clothes of one are fastened by a skewer, while he has a 
large hole in his gaiter. Opposite, his equally famished and 
tattered companion spills his skillet of sowpe maigre from sheer 
astonishment at the goodly English fare—the noble side of beef 
just landed from Dover. Next to this personage is the squint- 
ing and stunted figure of the Irish mercenary to whose national 
bravery, as exhibited at Fontenoy, the painter has paid a com- 
pliment by means of the bullet- 
hole in the hat. In the back- 
ground a priest is carrying the 
host to a sick person, and the 
superstitious natives fall on 
their knees as it passes. The 
unctuous and leering Franciscan 
who hovers about the beef was 
a portrait of Pine, of St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane—henceforth known 
as ‘Friar Pine,’ despite his 
angry repudiation of identity. 
An admirable account of the 
John Bullism of Hogarth is 
given in Mr. Edward Garnett’s 
recent little monograph. 

“*Calais Gate’ isa libel, no 
doubt. Like Smollett, however, 
who has done such a wonderful 
picture of the French soldier in 
‘Random,’ Hogarth firmly be- 
lieved {that the jfantassins of 
France were invariably un- 
derfed scarecrows, grotesques, 
and beggars, such as Callot 
depicted. Their only rivals in 
this respect were Highlanders, 
of one of whom he zrives us in 
the foreground a pitiable cari- 
cature. To connect the piece 
more surely with his own 
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experience he gives, in one corner, a portrait of himself with 
the arresting hand on his shoulder. But, tho it is a libel, it is 
an admirable piece of composition, one of the most lively 
and virile that he ever accomplished. When the King of 
the Belgians wrote to Queen Victoria upon her accession he 
observed, ‘ You can never say too much in praise of your 
country and its inhabitants. Two nations in Europe are 
really almost ridiculous in their exaggerated praise of them- 
selves—the English andthe French.’ True then, this was even 
truer in Hogarth’s day between 1749 and 1759. Since then we 
have both grown distinctly older—and wiser.” 





“DO YOU BELIEVE IN FAIRIES?” 
"| NUMBER of sane people who believe in fairies 


would no doubt amaze the skeptics, but in these cold 

days of science folks are rather shy about owning up to 
their faith in the little people. Barrie’s play of “ Peter Pan” 
may have made many confess it, only to relapse into silence on 
the subject, perhaps, as the play passed from the boards. 
Here and there we find the belief cropping up, yet there are 
few outside the fortunate domain 
of old Ireland who can say they 
have “seen” afairy. Those who 
have or think they have seen one 
are not to be gainsaid by science. 
Not long since an artist was talk- 
ing before an audience on the 
subject of “Imagination.” She 
frankly said she had seen fairies, 
and when a bold questioner from 
the audience asked how she knew 
they were fairies, her answer was 
quick and conclusive: “ What else 
could they have been?” In her 
circle of faith is no less a literary 
light than Mr. Maurice Hewlett, 
who tells us in a recent number of 
The English Review how a certain 
fairy really looked that he once en- 
countered years ago in an English 
wood when he was a youth of 
twelve. This is the tale: 


“It was under a clump of chest- 
nut stems, kneeling, sitting on its 
heels, watching me with the 
bright, quick eyes of a mouse. If 
I was to say that my first thought 
was of some peering and waiting 
animal I should go on to explain the 
thought by reference to the crea- 
ture’s eyes. They were eyes 
which, like all animals’, could only 
express one thing at a time. They 
exprest now attention, the closest; 
not fear, not surprize, nor ap- 
prehension of anything that I might be meditating against 
their peace, but simply minute attention; the absence of fear, 
no doubt, marked their owner off from the animals of common 
acquaintance, but the fact that they did not at the same time 
express the being itself showed him to be different from our 
human breed. For whatever else the human pair of eyes may 
reveal, it reveals the looker. 

“The eyes of this creature revealed nothing of itself except 
that it was watching me narrowly. I could not even be sure 
of its sex, tho I believe it to have been a male. I could see 
that he was young; I thought, about my own age. He was 
very pale, without being at all sickly—indeed, health and vigor 
and extreme vivacity were implicit in every line and exprest 
in every act; clear-skinned but colorless. The shadow under 
his chin, I remember, was bluish. His eyes were round, when 
not narrowed by the closeness of his scrutiny of me, and tho 
probably brown, showed to be all black, with pupil indistin- 
guishable from iris; his hair was dense, wild, and rather long. 


woman . 
spring and look for fairies.” 





DION CLAYTON CALTHORP, 


Who would like to make ‘‘every dull man and every artificial 


. . go into the parks and fields every morning in the 
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It covered his ears, and touched his shoulders. It was pushed 
from his forehead sideways in a thick fold, as if it had been 
the corner of a frieze cape thrown back. It was dark hair, not 
black; his neck was very thin. I don’t know how he was drest 
—I never noticed such things; but in color he must have been 
inconspicuous, since I had been looking at him for a good time 
without seeing him at all. I don’t know. But his knees were 
bare—that I remember, and his arms were bare from the 
shoulder. 

“T standing, he squatting on his heels, the pair of us looked 
full at one another. I was not frightened; no more was he. 
I was excited and full of interest; so, I think, was he. My 
heart beat double time. 

“Then I saw that between his knees he held a rabbit, and 
that with his jeft hand he had it by the throat. Now, what is 
extraordinary about this discovery, to me, is that there was 
nothing shocking in it. 

“TI saw the rabbit’s wild and panic-blown eye—I saw the 
bright white rim of it, recognized its terror of me even in the 
midst of its anguish. It was not till I saw its mouth horribly 
open, its lips turned back to show its shelving teeth, that I 
could have guessed at what it was suffering. Its capt was 
squeezing its throat. I saw what I had never seen before, and 
have never seen since, I saw its tongue like a pale pink petal 
of a flower dart out as the pressure 
drove it. Revolting sight as that 
should have been to me, witnessed 
in the world—that is in my world, 
here, in this dark wood, in this out- 
land presence, it was nothing but 
curious. Now, as I watched and 
wondered, the being, following my 
eyes’ direction, looked down at the 
huddled thing between his thighs, 
and just as children squeeze a snap- 
dragon flower to make it open and 
shut its mouth, so precisely did he, 
pressing or releasing the windpipe, 
cause the poor beast to throw back 
its lips and dart its dry tongue. 
He did this many times while he 
watched it; and when he looked up 
at me again, and while he con- 
tinued to look at me, I saw thai 
his cruel fingers, as by habit, con- 
tinued the torture, and that in 
some way he derived pleasure from 
the performance—as if it gratified 
him to be sure that effect was 
following on cause inevitably.” 


Mr. Hewlett’s courage in ac- 
claiming his belief in fairies seems 
to give others courage. In The 
Daily Mail (London) not only does 
Mr. Dion Clayton Calthorp join the 
band, but he takes issue with Mr. 
Hewlett about the “ moral” quali- 
ties of the little people. Mr. 
Calthorp asserts that a fairy is so 
different from the object that Mr. 
Hewlett saw torturing a rabbit 
that he feels sure “ Mr. Hewlett has been misled.” Because: 


“Those whom he calls rightly and well ‘ the little divinities 
of earth’ are incapable of cruelty. But I know what he has 
seen. There is another class of spirit in the world as ageless 
as the fairy. It is half-human, half-immortal, and all Greek. 
It belongs to the family of Pan and the nymphs, and is the off- 
spring of those mysterious marriages that took place (take 
place still, Mr. Hewlett says) between the gods and mortals, 
the children of whom seem to inherit the weakest qualities of 
both. 

“Fairies are the perfume of the world’s sweetest thoughts. 
They are born, as Mr. Barrie says, when a baby laughs. They 
are born, also, when grown men so far remember themselves 
as to get for one instant a thought apart from greed, ambition, 
lack of charity, or personal gratification. <A girl in the first 
wonderful moments of her first wonderful love is almost covered 
by a cloud of fairies. .... a 
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“ Why does not somebody tell the world to be young? Why 
do stupid people keep up the grave pretense that youth and the 
joy of youth are only for children? If I had my way every 
dull man and every artificial woman in London, in England, 
should be made to go into the parks and fields every morning 
in the spring to look for fairies. That, and that alone, would 
bring back the Age of Innocence. That 
would allow of the fairies showing themselves 
more readily.” 


Mr. Hewlett doubts ‘“ whether Shake- 
speare ever saw a fairy” and Mr. Calthorp 
almost agrees with him in this. For, he 
says, “ Titania and Puck belong rather to 
the classical idea, as do Mr. Hewlett’s own 
personal fairies.” Mr. Calthorp’s particular 
brood are “purely spiritual fairies,” about 
whom he goes on: 


“Mr. Hewlett has come nearer to the 
truth, albeit with rather a heavy hand, when 
he writes of the way in which people use 
flowers. A flower may not always be in- 
habited by a fairy; there are flowers to let 
just as therc are houses to let, and any one 
who thinks to go out and buy a dozen roses 
with a view to taking home a dozen fairies is 
apt to be disappointed. Fairies have a way 
of dying, just as thoughts die. Now, Mr. 
Hewlett’s fairies never die. They are im- 
mortals with Pan and the rest, but real fairies 
go, I do not know where, but they go. A 
bunch of anemones, a flower much inhabited 
by dark-haired, dark-eyed fairies, will some- 
times be almost empty of them. And the 
fair creatures who lie languorously in arum 
lilies seem scarcely ever to be at home, tho 
it is easy to see, when their wings have 
brushed the pollen on to the cup of the 
flower, that they have only just gone out. If you watch a 
bed of flowers carefully, or a field of corn, or the blossom on 
a tree, you will often be able to surprize a procession of fairies 
whose progress faintly shakes the flower petals, or the stalks 


of the corn, or sends a flutter of blossoms to the ground. In - 


winter, it is true, they are not so easy to see; they are 
creatures of air, and the fireside is no great friend to them. 
Still, the real lover sees them always because he knows where 
to look, and I have often surprized one or two under the cover 
of a muffin-dish.” 





THE AMERICAN DEBT TO DICKENS 


[= “long overdue debt to Dickens” that people are 
coming to recognize as his centenary approaches seems 
to be laid heavily upon American shoulders. Lord 
Rosebery said so the other day when he was the chief speaker 
at the Mansion House in London before an assembly gathered 
together to give a fillip to the sale of “ Dickensstamps.” This, 
as our readers were apprized some time ago, is the scheme 
organized by The Strand Magazine whereby all admirers of 
Dickens shall buy a stamp, in England at a penny each, in 
America at two cents, to paste in each volume of Dickens that 
they possess. The proceeds from this sale will go to the living 
heirs of Dickens who from no fault of their own are in needy 
circumstances. Lord Rosebery was lecturing his own country- 
men on their duty to the memory of Dickens, but found time 
to say that the claim of the great novelist was “ incalculably 
greater upon our cousins across the water.” The reason for 
this has been often stated as arising from the non-existence, 
in Dickens’ time, of any international copyright, giving pro- 
tection in America to English authors. This has been righted 
in respect to England and America; but our past sins are now 
being visited upon us through the adoption on the European 
continent of our discarded methods. An American writer of 
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MAURICE HEWLETT, 


Who thinks he has seen a fairy, but 
Mr. Calthorp insists it was something 
else, ‘‘ half immortal and all Greek.” 
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detective stories, whose sales run to the hundred thousand, re- 
cently told of the returns she received from an Italian author 
who asked permission to translate one of her books. Permis- 
sion was given, with the request that some memento of Siena, 
where the translator lived, might be sent as a return favor. 
And the memento came—a picture post- 
card. 

“By your leave” was not asked in the old 
days, however, and this is one of the shortcom- 
ings with which we are now charged. The 
Manchester Guardian, not always a sympa- 
thetic critic of American affairs, finds in Lord 
Rosebery’s speech occasion for pointing out 
that even during the lifetime of Dickens “ the 
American public, quite unconsciously to itself, 
made a sort of part payment of their debt” : 


“They did so in the support they gave his. 
readings. If it had not been for the easily 
accessible editions the enthusiasm for his 
works would have been much less wide-spread. 
and hearty. In fact, the greatness of the en- 
thusiasm is matter of history. People scram- 
bled for tickets, and speculators found it a 
profitable thing to buy them in quantities and 
sell at an increased price. If the box-office 
opened at 9 A.M. on a Wednesday, on the pre- 
ceding midnight speculators began to form a 
queue at the door; at two in the morning 
‘honest buyers’ began to arrive; at five there 
would be two lines with 800 people in each; 
at eight there would be 2,500 in each line, 
and before noon the tickets would be sold out. 
Later on the speculators would come at ten in 
the evening, and, furnished with a mattress, 
abag of food, and a bottle of whisky, would 
sleep all night on the pavement. Of course 
this enthusiasm spelt ‘ boodle’ for Dickens. Foster gives full 
details of the drawings, and it would seem that towns of the 
second magnitude, like Rochester and Syracuse, were good 
for £200 and £373 per reading: the four readings at Brooklyn 
brought in something like £1,590—all calculated at $7 to the 
pound. When thirty-four of the seventy-six readings had been 
given the novelist wrote to his friend in Englaud that he was 
sending to his banking account at Coutts’s £10,000. The total 
American drawings were £20,000—a very tidy sum for a few 
months’ work, and one which compares favorably with the 
£13,000 for the readings which followedin England. Even the 
English drawings would not have been so great but for the 
American successes acting upon English audiences, while we 
are told that it was the effect of the first Boston readings 
that induced the Chappells to raise their offer of £50 a night to 
Dickens, and all expenses paid, to £80 a night. All of which 
reminds us that America has already made at least a small 
‘payment to account’ of the ‘ long overdue debt.’ ” 


The Boston Transcript speaks probably a wide-spread senti- 
ment in this country in saying “ that America’s account with 
Dickens is the heaviest on the ledger Lord Rosebery had every 
right, but no need, to point out.” Further: 


“When Dickens wrote, no copyright law protected him here, 
and we took him as freely as the air. The fault is freely ac- 
knowledged, and when the stamps are here put on sale, as they 
will be, we shall not be slow in paying the score. The bitter- 
ness which followed ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ and ‘American 
Notes’ has long been forgotten, and the love that replaces it 
can nowhere be outdone. When, next year—the year of Dick- 
ens’ centennial—this outpouring of allegiance and gratitude is 
reckoned up, calculation will sadly have gone astray if the 
American contribution is not found to be far and away the 
largest. Our tastes, too, have changed; it is the fashion now 
with us, too, rather to smile at the Victorian sorrows of Little 
Nell and Paul Dombey, once thought so excruciating. All the 
same their creator still lays many claims on the affections. It 
will be surprizing, indeed, if the centenary next year does not 
call forth for Dickens a volume of devotion second only to that 
paid to Shakespeare. And it will be still more surprizing if 
our voices here are-.not the loudest in the chorus.” 
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WHAT DR. AKED MUST FACE 


T IS NOT exactly cold water that a California pastor 
I throws upon Dr. Aked’s hope of enlarging his sphere of 
activity and influence by going to the Golden Gate. But 
he declares that the outcome will be watched with interest, and 
probably counted a miracle if it succeeds; for “San Francisco 
has no preacher who stands before the people as certain minis- 
ters stand in Chicago, New York, Brooklyn, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia.” More than this, it is asserted that San Francisco 
“never has had a preacher who has towered above the common 
level of San Francisco clergymen—a name or a personality to 
conjure with.” The reason for this seems not, at least in the 
view of the Rev. J. R. Perkins, of Alameda, that San Fran- 
cisco has been less fortunate in her calls to those who fill her 
pulpits, but that San Franciscans themselves exert a curious 
wet-blanket effect upon any and all clergymen who undertake 
her ministrations. In The Christian Century (Chicago) this 
member of the denomination of Disciples and onetime pastor 
of the West Side Church in San Francisco writes: 


“The whole truth is, there is absolutely nothing to prove that 
Dr. Aked, if he comes to San Francisco, or any other noted 
preacher of America or England, will do more than the aver- 
age clergyman is now doing in this city of the West. Given 
an average amount of intelligence, affable manners, and a cer- 
tain amount of optimism (sometimes too fat-witted), and a 
Middle West preacher in country towns of 5,000 or in cities of 
100,000, will succeed according to the standards the church has 
set before it. In fact, he seems to be a pretty big man. The 
Mayor sometimes calls him in for a conference, he may wear 
the sobriquet, ‘ First Citizen.’ Yet, his entrance into San Fran- 
cisco, regardless of the amount of Eastern advertising he has, 
would create only one thing—curiosity, and after that he would 
be as completely lost as a small tradesman or an artizan. No 
reporter seeks his sermons, no clubman talks of him, no polite 
society twitters about him. And as for the proletariat—well, 
the minister does not exist. He is simply a curio if anything. 
“ Yet, despite all this, San Francisco is not more wicked than 
Eastern cities; it is far less hypocritical than Pittsburg, a city 
of industrial slavery and vice, tho keeping the Sabbath with 
pious mien from its clubs of fashion to its bars and brothels. 
The Western metropolis is simply a city, when all else has 
been said, which is brutally frank toward all pretension and 
pose, whether in religion or anything else. Not that the 
Church out here is pretentious in any arrogant and vulgar 
sense, but that the West somehow is quick to detect any obso- 
lete method and insipid dogma. Expediency is not in its phi- 
losophy of life, hence anything in Church life that is a compro- 
mise—something which the Easterner accepts readily—the 
Westerner depreciates and casts out. True, he makes no fuss 
about it; he simply ignores the Church, and his attitude of in- 
difference is more irritating than avowed hostility.” 


One other fact, according to this observer, looms large in the 
Western ecclesiastical horizon, and that is that “no theology 
here can be static”: 


“ Anj it matters not whose theology it may be. No matter 
how great the preacher is, if he comes West, loaded with the 
isms of his denomination, he is sure to sink. And the crux of 
the whole matter is right here—the preacher must be passably 
loyal to his church’s accepted standards or openly against what- 
soever is not the best for the day that is. For a new civiliza- 
tion will have none of him nor of them, and if he is without 
fear and throws over the trite, the jejune, the impediments, 
he will certainly come in conflict with the Church itself, for the 
Church somehow has conceived the notion that an extremely 
liberal civilization as the West’s is, calls for ultra-orthodoxy. 
“ Whether there are no great preachers in the West, whether 
the Church is too legalistic and antiquated in its methods, or 
whether this Western life is too desperately wicked to be im- 
prest by religion at all, are questions which different types of 
minds and temperaments in the West will answer for them- 
selves. But the lamentable fact remains—the Church in its 


present form is getting nowhere, there being less than 12,000 
identified Protestants in San Francisco to-day with a’popula- 
tion of 500,000, against 20,000 when the city contained but half 
that number of people.” 





COLLEGE MEN STUDYING THE BIBLE 


"| \HOSE WHO refuse to become alarmed at the magazine 
articles which set forth the appalling godlessness of our 
college students, and the irreligion of our university 

professors, point in reply to the growing collegiate interest in 

Bible-study. The college man is now thoroughly aroused to the 

value and to the modern means of Bible-study, declares Mr. 

Clayton Sedgwick Cooper in the March Homiletic Review 

(New York). The vital question now, he tells us, is. to unite 

this mighty and growing stream of Biblical interest that is 

rising in the colleges with a similar interest springing up in 
the Church itself, for the Church is also, through the Sunday- 
school, “ taking fresh hold upon the Bible.” “It is of critical 
importance to the Church” to know how wide-spread is this 
voluntary Bible-study uprising among all classes of educational 

institutions in this country and Canada. Mr. Cooper gives a 

list of twenty-five representative institutions, with their total 

attendance and the number of students enrolled in Bible-study 


classes. We quote the figures as he gives them: 

Bible- Bible- 

Total study Total stud 
Attend- Enrol- Attend- Enrol- 

ance ment ance ment 
University of Toronto. 2,800 1019 || Georgia Sch. Tech..... 593 356 
Univ. of Dexas........ 1,150 636 || Dartmouth College... .1,112 200 
Univ. of Illinois ... ..3,000 900 | Will. Jewell College ... 509 208 
Iowa State College ...1,600 512 | U.S. Naval Academy.. 774 350 
OL 3,297 900 || U.S. Mil. Academy.... 413 220 
Penn. State College. ..1,400 460 | Syracuse Univ. ...... 1,625 360 
GComell Univ ......... 4,000 810 | | Lafayette College ..... 464 162 
Princeton Univ. ......1,400 524 | | Northwestern College.. 220 147 


Miss. Agricul. College.. 956 430 | Emory & Henry Coll... 232 166 
JU UR oC ere 2,800 650 | Keystone State Nor. Sc. 300 105 
Clemson Agricul... .... 651 338 | || | Univ. of Virginia...... 800 200 
Stanford Univ. ....... 1,740 306 || Lawrenceville School.. 392 107 
Columbia Univ. ......2,000 280 |) 


Furthermore, this movement appears to be largely in the 
hands of the brightest and ablest undergraduates, and to have 
reached “ students of all classes of opinion, of all races, of all 
vocations.” Facts and figures recently secured from the student 
constituency of this country and Canada show among college 
Bible students a large proportion of men active in college 
life, including: 


1,522 members of ’varsity football teams. 
1,454 members of college glee clubs. 
653 editors of college papers. 
1,402 members of ’varsity baseball teams. 
755 class presidents. 
983 prize and scholarship men. 
712 members of ’varsity basketball teams. 
92 members of ’varsity crews. 
1,053 members of ’varsity track teams. 


“The sweep of this great awakening ” is further indicated by 


these returns: 


28,562 men reported by 490 institutions as having attended 
Bible classes for two months, or more. 

9,089 men following habits of daily Bible-study in 338 insti- 
tutions. 

6,156 non-Christian men were reported in Bible classes in 
302 institutions. 

5,061 fraternity men were reported in 120 institutions. 

2,308 students were used to lead Bible groups in 306 insti- 
tutions. 

2,272 of these leaders were in attendance at 305 normal classes 
in 189 institutions. 

800 faculty men cooperated in the Bible-study work in 295 
institutions. 
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1,252 men were led into the Christian life through Bible 
classes in 101 institutions. 

33,657 student Bible-study text-books were purchased. 

185 Bible-study reference lihraries were available in 142 in- 
stitutions. 


With the Sunday-school “ also recasting its methods and re- 
vising its appeals to all classes,” and paying particular atten- 
tion to adults, the next thing, according to this writer, is to 
unite the two great movements: 


“The college man is interested in the Bible in the college, 
and he is securing invaluable training as a teacher and organ- 
izer. What is he to doin the Church both 
during his college days and after gradua- 
tion? The pastor and the Christian Sun- 
day-school worker are becoming increas- 
ingly enthusiastic over Bible enterprises in 
the environment of the Church. Do they 
feel any obligation for Bible-study in the 
preparatory school or college when the 
Church is located in a college town? Are 
they thinking and planning to give the 
students of the college a definite place in 
Church Bible programs ? ” 


Mr. Cooper goes on to suggest five ways 
by which such indispensable cooperation 
may be accomplished. To summarize them: 


First: A cooperating committee consist- 
ing of six or eight members in a college 
town, including several leading pastors, 
Sunday-school superintendents, faculty men, 
student leaders of the college Bible move- 
ment, and the general secretary of the col- 
lege Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Second: Enlistment of college graduates 
in Church Bible-study in our large cities. 

Third: Training-classes in college taught 
by ministers and leading laymen who are 
college graduates. 

Fourth: Faculty men teaching Bible- 
classes and training-classes in the Church. 

Fifth: Appointment of pastors and Sunday-school superinten- 
dents who can interest college people. 


The last is perhaps the most important of all, for “in the 
final analysis cooperative success is personal sutcess.” 
further: 


Quoting 


“Some pastors and some superintendents never get the co- 
operation of college men or faculty men because their type 
does not attract the academic constituency. This may be the 
fault of the college community equally with the church com- 
munity. However, it is one of the most stubborn and apparent 
facts in the way of this successful Bible cooperation in many 
sections of the world. You can get the college man’s respect 
at long range, but you will seldom get his active, glad service 
in acollege church whose pastor and type of workers are utterly 
unlike his type in their attitude of mind and methods of work. 
Sympathetic and intelligent appreciation and breadth of view 
mast be added to depth of conviction on both sides if we are to 
secure such union of education and religion as the Bible needs 
in our time. I realize that we are near the heart of our diffi- 
culty here, and that it is a matter for church councils and 
synods and local parishes. It is a question which is lifted out 
of triteness and ineptitude because of its transcendent impor- 
tance. The student pastor in the college community has not 
solved it, tho, in some cases, he has helped greatly. The pas- 
tor himself—his kind, his example, his temper, his ability— 
yes, the spirit of the Church as a whole in a given community, 
these are the facts which concern first and chiefly the college 
man, the Church, and the Bible.” 


Both “ the dynamic and the technical branches of Bible propa- 
ganda” are advanced, says this writer, in the fifty Bible Insti- 
tutes being held by students during the present college year 
for the purpose of training student Bible teachers and pro- 
moting interest in the movement. These institutes usually 
extend over three days, and meetings of various groups of 
students and townspeople are held, in addition to the large 


public assemblies. ° 
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CLAYTON SEDGWICK COOPER, 


Who replies to critics of college life by 
telling of the thousands of students who 
are studying the Bible. 
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WHERE THE PARABLES HAVE NO POINT 


MAGINE preaching three times a week to hearers who live 
I in a land of six months’ day and six months’ night, in a 
-™ treeless, ice-covered waste, and using a Bible whose reve- 
lation of spiritual truth comes largely in the imagery of a pas- 
toral, agricultural, semi-tropical country. Truly, “much of a 
Palestine Bible is useless ” in a pastorate among the Eskimos 
of North Alaska, says J. Frank Cross in The Congregationalist 
and Christian World (Boston). “The parables of the sower, 
tares, sheepfold, widow’s mite, prodigal 
son, barren fig-tree, vine and branches, in 
fact all the parables except the lost piece 
of silver and the net and fishes are impossi- 
ble.” The inconvenience of this Mr. Cross 
did not fully appreciate at first: 


“But later it broke in upon me. After 
two weeks with the reindeer, and two days 
driven home behind a reindeer whose action 
and gait would exasperate a saint and spoil 
the temper of an angel; cold, tired, frost- 
bitten, late on Saturday night I came back 
to my lonesome home. 

“Sunday was at hand before the {luxury 
of a bed, after sixteen daysin a ‘ poke 
sack,’ was hardly touched. I ransacked 
my brain ‘barrel’ for a sermon, thought 
out on my long drives in Dakota for my 
Indian congregations. Naturally that auto- 
matic text, the refuge of many a weary, 
overworked, or lazy preacher, the first 
Psalm, came into my head, or out of it. It 
always worked in Dakota, where every 
stream has a fringe of trees. I said, ‘Aha, 
habes.’ 

“The first two verses went all right, tho 
‘blest’ is hard to translate. My interpreter 
could handle them. But the third verse, 
‘He shall be like a tree.’ Two hundred 
miles and more to a tree! Few of the people had ever been 
there or seen one. Their wood is driftwood, water-logged, 
branchless. I saw that for them the man would be too lonely. 
Next I thought of the Shepherd Psalm! Butit was no help to 
us in the North! The twenty-third proposition of geometry 
would convey as much spiritual truth to a people whose only 
domestic animal is a dog, and the dog socially and economically 
is not a dog, but a horse, and what dog is in him is so recently 
descended from a wolf that his how] is the wolf’s, and his 
ferocity not yet gone. ‘ Cave Canem’ is a good text and a club 
a good way of applying it, so I did not use a Psalm that 
day.” 


But that is not all. The Eskimos can not appreciate the 
meaning of such words as “ growth,” “ development,” “ fruit.” 
The one form in which they are acquainted with fruit is dried 
apples, we are told: 


“ Now having no fruit to which to liken apples they use the 
word ‘ appik,’ transferring to the root an Eskimo ending. So 
imagine my surprize to hear my interpreter giving some such 
text as this: ‘ Every log that bringeth not up “ appik ” is cut up 
and used for firewood.’ I have always hoped that the para- 
phrase the congregation made was ‘ Every trader who gives us 
wormy, seedy, unpared dried apples will be cast into the fire.’ 
But I shall never be quite sure what they did get from the 
text. 

“Tf Paul had stuck to his trade for his imagery he would 
have been of great help to Indians and Eskimos. But he used 
“sow and reap,’ and not ‘ sew and rip’ for figures. ...... 

“Of law, government, kings, armies, they have no ideas, 
and so need no words, and can reflect no thoughts. To know 
how to preach to them you have to know what is not in them, 
and not liken one thing to something of which they have no 
like. My nearest neighbor had hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
fine furs, all deposited in a ‘ cache’ out of doors covered with 
walrus skin and only tied down with rope. I wanted to preach 
on, ‘ Where thieves break through and steal,’ or some kindred 
text. I tried it on my interpreter first. I said, ‘ What would 
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your uncle do if some one came and took twenty-five of his 
finest fox skins?’ 

“He replied, ‘ No one can do that.’ But I said: ‘ They are 
not locked up. Any one can untie the ropes and get them.’ 
He replied again, ‘ No one do that.’ I said, ‘If some did it, 
what would your uncledo?’ He thought a long time and said, 
‘I don’t think any one ever can do that.’ (He meant ‘ dare’ 
for ‘can.’) How would you try to preach the idea of law or 
justice to a people who can not conceive a concrete case of 
theft ?” 


Yet the Bible is not without its imagery for the men of the 
Arctic, declares Mr. Cross. There are mountains, and the 
tundra where the “ grass withereth and the flower fadeth.” 
There are the “monsters of the deep,” the winds, the sands 
and rocks, the sun, moon, and stars. And the New Testament 
has its familiar scenes for these hard-working toilers on the sea. 
The writer once reproved his successor for going over in one 
sermon the entire story of the great draft of fishes in John 21, 
1-14. 

“*Well,’ I said, ‘ you used up and gave away at one meeting 
153 fish. What are you going to do next time? Why, man, I 


have been using those fish for three years, a few at a time, to 
make them hold out!’ 

“He did not see the point for about three months, and by 
that time he had preached himself cut of texts, topics, and 
theology.” 





MODERNISM AGAIN TROUBLING 
GERMANY 


hi \HE MODERNIST controversy in Germany is again an 
issue of great moment, having made its appearance in 
the Lower House of the Prussian Diet. A decree re- 
cently issued from Pius X. required, we are told, that all Ger- 
man Catholics who are at the same time university professors 
and parish priests shall take the anti-Modernist oath. It had 
hitherto been supposed, it seems, that priests who are pro- 
fessors in universities or teachers in other State institutions 
would be excused from taking this oath. And an exemption 
does, indeed, apply to priests who are professors exclusively ; 
but nearly all of these professors are also preachers and con- 
fessors in the dioceses where they live, or are members of ec- 
clesiastical bodies of some sort. Besides, the Vatican makes 
it plain that it does not look with favor on those professors who 
take advantage of the exemption. In his letter to Cardinal 
Fischer the Pope admits that it may not be necessary to sus- 
pect the orthodoxy of those taking such advantage, but “ as 
suredly they show a lamentable dependence upon the opinions 
of men, in that they do cowardly homage to the authority of 
those who, not out of conviction, but out of hatred for the 
Catholic religion, proclaim that the oath offends against. the 
dignity of human reason and checks progress in the sciences.” 
The London Times thinks that “ the Protestant feeling of Ger- 
many, as well as the historical sense of German scholarship,” 
are in these words grievously affronted; and adds that there 
can be no doubt but that the letter “has appreciably darkened 
the prospects of religious peace.” The Morning Post (London), 
through its Berlin correspondent, declares that Chancellor von 
Bethmann-Hollweg admitted in the Prussian Diet that “ pro- 
found emotion had been aroused in Germany by the decrees 
recently issued by the Vatican.” Further: A 
“He pointed out that the State had nothing to do with the 
religious affairs of the people, but that when subscription to 
or refusal to subscribe to, an oath affected the position of mem- 
bers of the Roman-Catholic faculties at the universities or of 


Roman-Catholic teachers in the State schools, the State must 
defend itself. 

“He said that if the Vatican had informed the Prussian Gov- 
ernment beforehand of its intention to issue these decrees, at- 
tention could have been drawn to the consequent danger of such 
action and the present conflicts might have been averted. See- 
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ing that the Vatican did not adopt such a plan it must, added 
Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, now take full responsibility for 
the effect produced by the decrees in Germany. 

“In respect of counter-measures the Minister-President de- 
clined to consider the suggestion that the Roman-Catholic facul- 
ties at the universities should be dissolved, but he exprest a 
decided opinion that the Roman-Catholic clergy and teachers 
who had given instruction in State schools as teachers of Ger- 
man and of history—hitherto to the satisfaction of the Govern- 
ment—could not do this after they had subscribed to the anti- 
Modernist oath. 

“The decision implied in this statement is of far-reaching 
importance, for it affects also the appointment of district in- 
spectors of schools, and the threat to carry it into force may 
suffice. Taken as a whole the speech of the Minister-President 
was an emphatic exhortation and warning to the Vatican, and 
an intimation that Prussia has decided to stand her ground and 
to fight to maintain it if compelled to do so by the Vatican.” 


In its editorial column the London Times gives some other 
aspects of the speech of the Minister-President: 


“His attitude was firm but conciliatory. Nobody in Prussia 
or in Germany, he said, was thirsting for a Kulturkampf. 
Both Protestants and Roman Catholics desired peace and the 
maintenance of the modus vivendi. But he could not think 
that all the recent measures of the Curia had been founded on 
adequate knowledge and due consideration for the situation in 
Prussia and inGermany. The Pope had repeatedly assured the 
German Government that he earnestly desired the maintenance 
of peaceful relations between Church and State. But his de- 
sire was frustrated ‘when there are promulgations like the 
Borromeo Encyclical or decrees like the recent decrees which 
may find a foundation in other countries but in Germany give 
grave offense.’ As to the situation created by the exaction of 
the oath, the Government would deal with it according to cir- 
cumstances, taking care that the rights of the State were re- 
spected, but not unduly interfering with those who had taken 
it, so long as they gave no offense and were not engaged in 
teaching subjects such as the German language and history, 
for example, which could not be entrusted to those who had 
bound themselves by it. Finally, as regards the diplomatic re- 
lations of Germany with the Vatican, the suppression of which 
had been recommended in the debate, Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg said, with significant emphasis, that ‘ at the present 
moment’ it would not be in the interests of the State to take 
the course suggested; but he intimated plainly that reciprocity 
was essential, and that latterly it had not been obtained. He 
also emphatically denied that the Government had been ham- 
pered by any consideration for the political position of the 
Center party, tho as that party is in many ways and for many 
purposes the dominant factor in the Reichstag, it is obvious 
that his policy must in some measure be affected by its influ- 
ence. Be that as it may, the broad effect of the speech must, 
we take it, be to warn the Vatican in firm but courteous terms 
that the patience and forbearance of Germany are not without 
their limits.” 


TOO MANY CHURCH-MEMBERS—To make a good showing 
in numerical strength is a mistaken ambition of many churches 
and pastors, thinks the Baptist Standard (Chicago). “ With 
rejoicing whenever the Church statistics for the year show a 
large numerical growth, and lamentation whenever it is found 
that they show a net loss,” the editor of this journal observes, 
“it does seem somewhat foolish to suggest that possibly we 
already have more church-members than is for the best interests 
of the Kingdom of God.” Yet— 


“ We do affirm with all frankness that we overemphasize the 
importance of getting people into the Church when compared 
with the stress laid upon the momentous task of securing 
Christian living on the part of those who are already within 
the Church. We need to realize that the policy of laissez faire 
which we so generally follow in regard to those who are church 
members is radically wrong. We need to address ourselves to 
the great work of bringing the life of our church-members up 
to a much higher level. We need to recognize clearly the fact 
that we do not so much need more members as we do better 
ones; that if the Church is to have power over the world to 
win it for God, it must be through the high qualities of Christian 
character exemplified, rather than by mere show ofnumbers.” 

& 
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A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 





Adam, Evelyn. Behind the Screens in Japan. 
277 pp. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1910. 


Japan is a country of fascination, and any 
good book dealing with the Japanese is 
always attractive. This one of Miss Adam’s 
is somewhat unusual because it does not 
praise extravagantly, but rather shows up 
the foibles of ‘‘our little brown allies,’’ re- 
lating the intimate .characteristics of the 
race, and showing how they have gained the 
criticism of ‘‘unreliable.” “‘The Japanese 
always have two reasons for their official 
actions: one they display in the shop-window 
for passers-by to admire, and the other they 
drop down the well where Truth lies.”” The 
story is told with the authority of a per- 
sonal experience, as Miss Adam is an Eng- 
lishwoman who has taught in Japanese 
schools, and while she dwells quite frankly 
on the nation’s weak points, she acknowl- 
edges the fascination that old Japan has for 
her and all travelers. Here is a typical Japan- 
ese maxim—‘‘Spare no expense in adver- 
tising success and bury failures quietly in 
the garden. Above all, no coroner and no 
autopsy.”’ The author passes quickly and 
cleverly from one subject to another: Japan’s 
mimicry of other nations; her simple pleas- 
ures; her Dorobo or burglar and the insuffi- 
cient police; her art of making excuses. With 
frequent change of subject, the book never 
appears disjointed and is never dull. 

Adams, Andy. Wells Brothers—The Young 


Cattle Kings. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 356. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.20 net. 


Alexander, Louis C. The Autobiography of 
Shakespeare—A Fragment. 8vo, pp. 176. New 
York: Baker & Taylor Co. 


Baldwin, James and Mary. The Last Word. 
Being an Announcement of the Ultimate General- 
vation of Science and A Solution of Popular Prob- 


ns in Religion and Philosophy. 12mo, 105. 
Yew York: Broadway Publishing Co., 835 sroad- 
way. $1. 

Begbie, Harold. Souls_in Action. In the 


Crucible of the New Life. Expanding the Narra- 


tive of Twice-Born Men. 12mo, pp. 310. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

Bennett, Arnold. Denry the Audacious. 350 
p. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 1911. 


1.35 net 

Edward Henry was the only son of a 
widow—‘‘an incomparable washer of flan- 
nel” in Five Towns. By calling him 
Denry she saved much valuable time in the 





GRACE MAC GOWAN COOKE, 
Author of ‘‘The Doings of the Dollivers.” 


course of a day. His nerve and audacity 
often brought results which were as much 
of a surprize to him as to others; but he had 
the cleverness to look ‘‘wise,’’ and gained 
the reputation of being a great ‘‘card.” 
Denry’s success was as’ great as his nerve, 
and he had a fascinating way of making 
even the simplest circumstance contribute 
to his wealth and reputation. The book is 
decidedly original and cleverly constructed, 
maintaining its interest by its very novelty. 
The author occasionally gets his hero into 
difficulties from which there seems no es- 
cape, but Denry is always equal to the occa- 
sion, and turns his apparent defeats into 
complete victories. The way in which 
Denry circumvents his mother’s determina- 
tion to remain in the old house is delicious, 
and so is the way in which he gets his wife. 
There are no dull moments in the book, 
only laughs and good, cheery episodes. 


Bigelow, Melville M. A False Equation—The 


Problem of the Great Trust. 12mo, pp. 251. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 
Bone, David W. The Brassbounder. Illustrated. 


12mo, pp. 293. New York: E. P. 


$1.25 net. 


Brown, Frederick Walworth. Dan McLean’s 
Adventures. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 311. New 
York: Baker & Taylor Co $1.25. 


Buchanan, James, The Works of. Comprising 
his Speeches, State Papers, and Private Corre- 
spondence. Collected and Edited by John Bassett 
Moore. Volume XII. Biographical. Frontispiece. 
> pp. xviii-477. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


Dutton & Co. 


Isabel. 
265. 


Butler, 
12mo, pp. 
$1.25. 


Tales from the Old French. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


The work before us fills a long-felt want, 
for while many separate tales of medieval 
France have been translated into English, 
or their motif used by English writers, no 
attempt has hitherto been made to give 
specimens of the different classes of French 
stories belonging to the period referred to. 
In these classes French contes are divided 
under three main heads, namely, Lats, Fab- 
liaux, and Contes devots et didactiques. Isabel 
Butler has given us charming specimens of 
these three species. Some of them, at least 
three, have been translated before, but 
never so well. Leigh Hunt took the plot of 
Le Vair Lalefroi (‘‘The Gray Palfrey’’) for 





ROBERT HICHENS, 
The Dweller on the Threshold.” 


Author of ** 


his poem ‘‘The Palfrey,” and it is curious 
to note that so conventional, even artificial, 
an eighteenth-century poet as Parnell should 
have chosen one of these contes devots et 
didactiques as the basis of his clever apolog 
“The Hermit.” The age of chivalry was 
not over when these stories of love, devo- 
tion, and charming superstition were written, 
recited, or sung, and perhaps a study of them 
will contribute an element to twentieth-cen- 
tury thought and sentiment, which is much 
tc be desiderated. We congratulate the 
author on the grace and ease with which she 
impresses the reader with the antique 
naiveté of the original. 

Commission on Country Life, Report of the. 


Cloth, 16mo, pp. 250. Sturgis & Walton Co. 75 
cents net. 


The Commission on Country Life was 
one of the last movements for general wel- 
fare made by President Koosevelt. Prof. 
L. H. Bailey was its chairman, and during 
the summer of 1908 the Commission traveled 
throughout the western half of the country, 
holding meetings and interviewing farmers. 
Weare told that: ‘‘ A brief report was printed 
by Congress for its use, but it has not been 
available for popular distribution. The 
call for the report has been wide-spread, 
and it is now published in book form to meet 
this demand and to aid in putting the work 
of the Commission widely before the public. 
The purpose of the Commission was to deter- 
mine the present status of country life in the 
United States, to point out its main defi- 
ciencies, and to suggest lines of action and in- 
quiry. It could not make scientific investi- 
gations on its own account, but it proposed 
a number of investigations that should be 
made by Congress, States, and other agencies. 
It looked on the question not from the view- 
point of technical farming, but as to means 
whereby country life may be redirected, to 
the end that a better rural civilization may 
be developed. It was the first inquiry of 
the kind, and wholly aside from its content 
the report must necessarily form one of the 
starting-points for forthcoming rural progress 
along economic, social, educational, and 
religious lines.” 

Except that ex-President Roosevelt has 
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DR. CHARLES A. EASTMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Soul of the Indian.”’ 
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written a short introduction, no comments 
are made upon the documents, which in- 
clude, beside the original report to Congress, 
only the President’s letters inviting the Com- 
missioners to serve, and sketching the direc- 
tion he desired their investigation to take. 
But every thoughtful person, whether a 
farmer or not, will find all the matter of living 
interest, and weighty with suggestions for a 
kind of betterment for which every lover of 
his country should be hoping and working. 


Conyers, Dorothea. Two Impostors, and 
Tinker. 12mo, pp. 343. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.25 net. 


Cooke, Grace MacGowan. 
Dollivers. The Strange Adventures of a_ Doll 
Family. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 173. New York: 
Sturgis & Walton Co. $1 net. 


Cutten, George Barton. Three Thousand Years 
of Mental Healing. Cloth. 8vo, pp. 318. Illustra- 
ted. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


A book of timely and very curious interest, 
tracing the historical development of the 
idea and phenomena of ‘‘mental healing” 
since the practise emerged from the vague 
diabolism of primitive savagery. In this 
term Dr. Cutten includes “‘any cures which 
may be brought about by the effect of the 
mind over the body, regardless of whether 
the power back of the cure is supposed to be 
deity, demons, other human beings, or the 
individual mind of the patient.’’ Hence we 
find that after an explanatory, historical 
introduction, the facts of the subject are 
grouped under such chapter-headings as 
Relics and Shrines, Healers, Talismans, 
Charms, Royal Touch, Mesmer and After, 
etc., concluding with an account of certain 
healers of the nineteenth century, of whom 
there had been surprizingly many in advance 
of Mrs. Eddy and Alexander Dowie. 

Dr. Cutten thinks the faith-cure notion, 
with all the extravagances with‘ which its 
simple philosophy and practise in its best 
form have been loaded, would never have 
survived so long if people generally had been 
aware that it was as old as civilization— 
far older, in fact, for it is the essence of 
shamanism, the sorcery of barbarism. Re- 
ligion and the healing art have ever been 
closely allied. The magician, or priest, and 
the physician were united in one person in 
the early stages of civilization, as they yet 
are among primitive peoples. The ad- 
vance of learning was beginning to free medi- 
cine from bondage to superstition when the 
healing-acts performed by Jesus involved 
Christianity in the thesis, andthus the sanc- 
tion of a new and beautiful religion was given 
to a relic of demonism. 

After one reads of the amazing 
credulity with which the world 
has submitted its unfortunates to 
magical curative influences, from 
astrology and exorcism to saints’ 
bones, a king’s touch, mandrakes 
and abracadabra charms, down 
to magnetism, one need not ex- 
pect from the author much re- 
spect for the latest manifestation 
of this old-new ‘‘art’’—Christian 
Science. Examined in this fash- 
ion, Dr. Cutten finds that it falls 
into line with the rest, neither 
worse nor much better than a 
great many cults that have gone 
before. ‘“‘The history of the 
founder of Christian Science” he 
regards as “‘its best raison d’étre, 
especially from a psychological 
standpoint.” 

Dr. Cutten, however, is far 
from denying that no harmful or 
beneficial effect may be received 
by the body from the attitude of 
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the mind. No intelligent person would deny 
that, he thinks; but any successful healing 
that is mental is by overcoming some de- 
rangement of the system due to worry, 
gloom, etc., and is simply a restoration to the 
normal in both mind and body. But there 
is nothing extraordinary about this. 





FRANK E. WALLIS, 


Author of ‘‘ How to Know Architect ure.” 


The whole book is excellent in spirit, and 
extremely interesting and enlightening. 

Dickinson, Edward. The Education of a Music 
Lover. A Book for Those who Study or Teach the 


Art of Listening. 12mo, pp. 292. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


Eastman, Charles Alexander. The Soul of the 
Indian. 12mo, pp. 200. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1 net. 

The author of this little book is a full- 
blooded Sioux Indian. He dedicates the 
book to his wife, a New England woman who 
was formerly widely known as_ Elaine 
Goodale. As a psychological study written 
by a physician and lover of his people, the 
work is a valuable and genuine contribution 
to ethnological lore. It is scientific and free 
from the blinding influence of romance. The 
chapters entitled ‘‘The Great Mystery,” 
“The Family Leader,’ ‘‘Barbarism and 
Symbolic Worship,” are especially able, 
enthusiastic, clear, and convincing. 





ROOM IN THE SCHUYLER MANSION AT ALBANY. 


A bill before the legislature of New York provides for the purchase 
and care of this house, the home of Gen. Philip Schuyler, one of 
Washington’s generals during the Revolution. 
is the one in which Alexander Hamilton was married to Schuyler’s 
daughter. 


The room shown above 
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Eckardt, H. M. P. A Rational Banking System 
A Comprehensive Study of the Advantages of the 
Branch Bank System. 12mo, pp. 328. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $1.50 net. 


Emerson, Harrington. 
Operation and Wages. 
Engineering Magazine. 


Eppens, Edward H. The Dilemma of the 
Modern Christian. How Much Can He Accept of 
Traditional Christianity? 12mo, pp. 181. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. $1.20 net. 


Fisher, Irving. Assisted by Harry G. Brown. 
The Purchasing Power of Money. Its Determina- 
tion and Relation to Credit, Interest and Crises, 
8vo, pp. 505. -New York: Macmillan Co $3 
net. 


Fitch, John A. The Steel Workers. Cloth. 8vo, 
380 pp. Illustrated. New York: Charities Pub- 
lication Committee. $1.50. 


Byington, Margaret F. MWHomestead. The 
Households of a Mill Town. Cloth, 8vo, 292 pp. 
Illustrated. New York: Charities Publication 
Committee. $1.50 net. 


The Pittsburg Survey, operating under 
the care of the Russell Sage Foundation, is 
presenting to sociologists and _philanthro- 
pists an extraordinarily valuable mass of 
facts upon which to base measures for better- 
ment. The present volumes are two of the six 
in which its findings are published. They are 
devoted wholly to that suburb of Pittsburg, 
Homestead, which is one of the foremost mill 
towns in the country, and precisely typical 
of a large class of communities. Miss Bying- 
ton brought to the task excellent training 
and made her studies after the most approved 
methods. The formal, statistical results are 
given in the appendices. The body of the 
work is a straightforward and extremely 
readable account of the home life of a great 
mill town, after a quarter of a century of 
prosperity and constant growth. Have the 
town, and the individual families of the 
workmen who constitute the great majority 
of its citizens, kept pace with the advance- 
ment in the science of steel manufacture and 
the increase in wealth of the factory-owners? 
That was the question constantly before the 
inquirer’s mind, and which she has sought 
to answer. A brief notice like this can not 
begin to describe the minute, patient investi- 
gation revealed, or the wealth of ‘‘human 
interest,” as well as of sociological mate- 
rial accumulated. It is a book legislators, 
ministers, editors, and story-writers should 
ponder before they preach to, or write at or 
about, the wage-earners and their wives, 
from apprentices to superintendents, 

Similar importance attaches to Mr. Fitch’s 
book in the same series, altho his inquiry is 
in a somewhat different direction. While 
Miss Byington studied the mill-workers in 
their relation to society outside their shops, 
Mr. Fitch investigated the work-conditions 
of the men themselves at their 
grim labor. The result is a mono- 
graph of modern steelmaking in 
its outward, practical aspect, as 
the workmen meet it—not as the 
chemist or metallurgist or in- 
ventor, or even the manager ap- 
proaches it. The minute de- 
scription of the great mills, their 
machinery and rules of manage- 
ment, and the methods by which 
the multiform articles of steel are 
forged and fashioned, would alone 
make the book worth having, 
especially as scores of photo- 
graphic illustrations depict the 
industrial methods described; but 
this is only the background upon 
which to exhibit the human 
factor without which all the rest 
would instantly cease to be. 

In portraying this human 
factor in its relation on the one 
hand to the industry, and on 

(Continued on page 634) 


Efficiency as a Basis for 
12mo, pp. 244. New York: 
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A PART OF THE CITY OF 
WASHINGTON FOR SALE 


To Settle Estates 


: CHAS J.BELL 
“ SENATOR “TWIN O 
2 i GEO.S.NIXON 


If you have fox} ,eirona 
$500, $1000 or [Heng srt 
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invest herewith 
the certainty 
that this prop- | 
erty offers an 
unusual opportu- 
nity for remarkable 
gains. Prompt investors 
will reap the greatest harvest. 
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Massachusetts 
Avenue Heights 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(44 acres divided into rectangular lots (50 feet wide by various depths) and villa sites (14 to 9 acres each) 
now offered for sale at 50c to $1.50 per square foot. This property has an elevation of 348 feet above 
the center of Washington overlooking the entire city, and it is worth at least $7,000,000 today. A wood- 
land undulating tract with beautiful drives, trees and home-sites; flanked by great National Parks; situated 
about two miles from the White House; surrounded by the mansions and estates of famous men; abut- 
ting the U. S. Naval Observatory and Park and the National Episcopal Cathedral; pierced by Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, along which two miles of millionaires’ residences (hundred million value now) run, 
including celebrated Dupont Circle, and Sheridan Circle, less than one-half mile away. 


x 
- 


THe 

















Li Congress has recently passed a law permitting this unique property to be developed on 
Sones rd —— its natural, topographical lines, instead of the usual rectangular system that prevails elswhere 
Avenue Heights and Into it ne er iy ag Sige on estates eo ee a me 
(See Map) rust Company an mos H. umb, the Irustees, immediately awarded contracts for the 
1—Lot sold in 1881 for $2.25 per square foot expenditure of three-quarters of a million dollars for macadam roads, bridie paths, granolithic 
is = a 1 <. eoaa sidewalks, sewers, water and all other modern utilities and placed the property in the hands 
ae vetae oy 22 sem rete tee of Thos. J. Fisher & Company (Inc.) with instructions to market it at prices which would 
3—Lot sold 15 years ago 2.25 “* effect an early sale. The homes of millionaires are builtalong Massachusetts Avenue right up 
$10.00 per square foot recently refused. to this property, which is one of the most beautiful residential sections of the Capital. 
4—Sold in 1900 for $1.00 per square foot Values cannot help but rise from the moment it is offered for sale. 
o “ a oe ca “ ‘ 4 ' ” be 
ss swes ios s os | Send for the “Story of the Heights,” a Beautifully Illustrated Book Fully 
os wos 22s «= «| Describing the Property—Its Investment and Home Building Possibilities 
7— * & 4995 © Lip oe TERMS OF The terms on which Massachusetts Avenue Heights will be sold are 
Se aor en) Sop) fe. SSE more favorable than have ever before been offered for this class 
Se See Ie ee PURCH ASE of property. A payment of only 1-4 cash will be required, balance 
POO... AP ayable at the convenience of the purchaser. Deferred payments 
$3.50 per square foot recently refused. pay a P ° pay 
9—Massachusetts Avenue Heights to bear but five per cent interest. 
— meee pnb go ny ee Maps, illustrations and full details will be forwarded immediately on request. 
Correspondence with brokers solicited. ASK YOUR BANKER. 





Address all correspondence to 


THOS. J. FISHER & CO., Inc., Sales Agents, Dept. D, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN SECURITY & TRUST CO. and AMOS H. PLUMB, Trustees for Massachusetts Avenue Heights, Washington, D. C. 
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; <a Locks are secure. 
A building equipped through- 


~ out with these locks is as near 


» as locks can make it. 


«bled with exact precision and 
finished with most thorough 
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SARGENT 


smoothly and surely through 
long years of service. 


There are Sargent Locks for 
every purpose—Cylinder Locks, 
Union Locks, Padlocks in all 
sizes. For the sake of safety 
and. long wear, it is worth 
while to be certain of getting 
the Sargent make. 


proof against dishonest intrusion 


Perfe@ in mechanism, assem- 


workmanship, they work 


Sargent Hardware adds to the beauty of a dwelling, makes it worth more to you 
_ if you live in it, and increases its selling value. 


Next to the architecture of the house itself the hardware on the front 
door Serer an impression. It may bespeak good taste, harmony, 
solid worth. 


Give your personal attention to this feature when you build or 
a house. 


A dwelling equipped throughout with Sargent Hardware is a better 

se to live in. Safe, smooth-working locks, door hinges that 
won't sag, casement adjusters that won't get out of order, latches 
that always latch. This kind of hardware is more economical in 
the long run and | gives satisfaction all the time. 





For Public Buildings. andé Botice “aiructures, Sargent Hardware is preferred Be 


architects for its artistic quality and durability... The Consolidated Stock Exchange, 
Liberty Tower and Hotel Rector, New. York, and the Hughes High: School, 
Cincinnati, are some of the newest important edifices equipped with this hardware. 


Sargent Book’ of Designs—Fi ree oe many hoaclcoe, designs fog 


door fittings in various schools. of ‘archi- 





tedure. Write for a Coaaghenetany Copy and ask for our Colonial Book also, if, .you are 


interefted in that period. 
SARGENT & COMPANY, 160 Leonard Street, New York — 


_| editor, 








The 


the principle of the air circulation in McCray Refrigerators. 


Ice Cake Shows 


The 


cold air falls from the ice chamber and, as it gives up its frigidity, 
sweeps upward through the food compartment until over the ice 
again, where, as it becomes cooled and condensed, it falls and re- 


peats the process. 


The ice being melted in this one-sided fashion 


gives graphic proof of this air current. 





McCray Refrigerators 


For whatever use you may have for perfect 
refrigeration there is a McCray model 
that is guaranteed to give perfect satis- 
faction. A descriptive book is yours for 
the asking. No. A. H. Built-to-order for 
Residences, No. 87 Regular Sizes for 
Residences, No. 48 for Hotels, Clubs and 
Institutions, No. 72 for Florists, No. 67 
for Grocers, No. 59 for Meat Markets. 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 
296 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 
Display Rooms ard Agencies in all Principal Cities 
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A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 
(Continued from page 632) 


the other to the public welfare, Mr. Fitch 
is doing what otherwise could not be 
done. There is not space here to review 
his findings, but their significance may be 
judged by the earnest remark of the general 
Dr. Paul Kellogg, that the issues 
which Mr. Fitch takes up are of a sort which 
are not publicly discust in the mill towns 
of the Pittsburg district, since ‘‘it would 
mean instant dismissal for large numbers of 
men should they act together to effect these 
things.” 


Fitch, Warren R. Flowers from the Wayside. 
A Book of Verse. 12mo, pp. 62. Boston: Sherman, 


French & Co. $1 net. 

Galsworthy, John. The Patrician. Pp. 393 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1911. $1. rr 
net. 


We are here concerned with the life of only 
one family—but one must be sure to spell it 
with a big “‘F,” as it is the life of English 
aristocracy. Mr. Galsworthy has an un- 
usual power of delightful description and 
tho he sometimes explains too much, the 
personality of his characters grips the reader 
with realistic power. Two members of this 
patrician family almost yield to the temp- 
tation of following their own inclination, 
even tho it jars the family pride, but there 
is always some member of the family who 
intervenes at the critical moment and points 
out convincingly the path of duty. The 
reader almost regrets that ‘‘Lady Babs,” 
who is a thoroughly charming little lady, 
allowed her love story to come to such a 
conventional conclusion. Perhaps if ‘‘Cour- 
tier,” the fascinating, had been a little more 
persistent things might have been different. 
Family pride triumphant is the story’s theme 
—a realization that ‘‘character is fate,” 
‘some sense of the universal truth that all 
are in bond to their natures, and what : 
man has most desired shall, in the end, en- 
slave him.” 

Gayley, Charles Mills. The Classic Myths in 
English Literature and Art. New Edition. Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Cloth. 12mo, pp. 600, 


Illustrated. Interpretative commentary, indexes, 
etc. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


This well-known adaptation of Bulfinch’s 
““Age of Fable” to the requirements of 
teaching classic mythology in high schools 
and colleges, here appears in a new edition, 
increasing its usefulness as well as its size. 
The changes are principally in placing the 
history of the myths last instead of first in 
the book, and in an expansion of the sketches 


f the Iliad and Odyssey; but revision ‘has. 


been made throughout, and fresh examples 
of the employment of myth in English verse 
have been incorporated wherever practicable. 
New illustrations have been added to the 
excellent stock of the former edition. The 
result is not only a much better schoolbook, 
but a volume which can be most heartily 
recommended as a family cyclopedia on its 
subject, of which every child ought early to 
learn somewhat. 

Gilman, Charlotte Perkins. The Home. Pp. 
347. New York: The Charlton Company. 1910. 

Mrs. Gilman, in her introduction, both in 
poetry and prose, sounds her keynote of 
protest. To her mind, the home has been 
left far behind all other institutions in the 
race for universal betterment. After sketch- 
ing the origin of our modern homes in the 
nest and lair of bird and beast, she arraigns 
most mercilessly some of the myths and 
traditional sentiments that have grown up 





A Wholesome Tonic 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Quickly relieves that feeling of exhaustion due to 
summer heat, overwork or insomnia. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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about our concept of the home, i.e., home 
privacy, home economy, the beauty sense, 
and the maternal instinct—myths which 
she considers have no foundation in fact. 
All who have read Mrs. Gilman’s other books, 
know that she has a clear, logical mind, and 
this present volume would stimulate the 
ordinary mind to more earnest thought. 
Even to one wholly out of sympathy with 
her underlying note of ‘‘equality of the 
sexes,’ there is much to admire in her an- 
alysis of home conditions, and to those 
imbued with her principles, there is nothing 
left to be desired in her present exposition 
and call to ‘“‘Duty! Unlimited—eternal— 
new!” Her remedy for existing evils seems 
to us a little vague. She hints at public 
nurses and nurseries, also at a means of get- 
ting food, as we do gas, from some public 
corporation, and prophesies happier homes 
when husband and wife both go out into the 
world and work side by side. Whether the 
reader agrees with the author or not, will 
depend entirely on the point of view. 

Halevy, Daniel. The Life of Friedrich Nietszche. 
Translated by J. M. Hone. With an Introduction 


by T. M. Kettle, M. P. Frontispiece. 8vo, pp. 368. 
New York: Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 


This volume of rather tragic adventures 
would have yielded more to the reader if the 
form in narrating the adventures had not 
been quite so disconnected. Nietzsche, as 
Mr. Kettle in his able introduction says, 
“was a man of ecstasies and intuitions rather 
than of sequent thought.’’ The philosopher- 
poet was also a man who had the courage to 
verify his thoughts. During the Franco- 
German War ‘‘he drest the sores of his 
wounded, listened to their complaints, their 
appeals, and did not interrupt his medita- 
tion. Till now he had only known his books, 
now he knew life.” 

Two long chapters are devoted to Nietzsche 
and Wagner at Triebschen and Baireuth. 
His estimate of Wagner was high. He says, 
while at Triebschen, ‘‘Since I am here re- 
calling the consolations of my life I ought 
to express in'a word my gratitude for what 
was, by far, my most profound and _ best- 
loved joy—my intimacy with Richard Wag- 
ner. I wish to be just with regard to the 
best of my human relationships, but I ab- 
solutely can not efface from my life the days 
at Triebschen, days of confidence, of gaiety, 
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“HAMILTON-MA 
GARDEN HOSE 




























Take three neighbors who use garden hose. 
more common. 


had, and none of the trouble. 


There’s a Hamittron-Mape Hose for every 
different use, each grade made BETTER THAN IS NECES- 
SARY to meet the requirements for that use, and Guar- 
ANTEED to stand a specified pressure. Whatever kind of 
hose you need, ask the dealer for Hamitron-Mapg, 
and you will then be sure of getting the BEsT HOSE OF 
THAT GRADE that is made. 





of sublime flashes—days of profound per- 
ceptions. I do not know what Wagner was 
for others, but our sky was never darkened 
by a cloud.”’ One of his sentiments suggests 
the man—‘‘he who gives joy to the world 
is raised higher among men than he who 
conquers the world.” That he experienced 





















A Sure sign of 
good quality. 
“The proof is in the 
package.” 


Sold in convenient size packages 
at 60c and 70c a pound 









Here are some of the 
leading grades of 
Hamilton-Made Garden 
Hose. 
label bears the words 
HAMILTON-MADE 


aL 

aa Wade 
Qigg, HAMILTON S08 

ee west 


that is made. 


hose, supposing 
priced hose. 











wise buyers will be glad to get it. 


If your dealer does not keep it, 
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« 
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PREPAID, 
brand, 


50-foot lengths 


regular price, $12.50 EACH LENGTH. 
CHEAPEST hose made. 
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2600.2 


Trenton, New Jersey 
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What priced hose is cheapest? 


" OW much should I pay for garden hose? 
15-cent, or 25-cent hose cheapest, considering wear?” 
Everyone ought to get light on this question before buying hose. 


With the same care, or the same neglect and abuse, you will find 
our ‘‘ Hamitton’”’ hose, at 25 cents a foot, in the long]run the 
cheapest hose you can buy. 


Is 6-cent, 


Suppose one buys 
6-cent hose, one 15-cent, and one our 25-cent ‘‘ Hamittron’”’ Hose, 
and that all use their hose with the same care—or /ack of care, which is 
At the end of six or eight years the last-named man 
will have bought only one lot of hose, and spent the /east of the three. 
Besides, he will have had fwice the satisfaction that the others 


How to get the best hose 


Note that Every GOME dealers do not sell the highest grade garden 
that everybody wants low- 
We know better, for we know that 
our stiff, strong, tough “‘ Hamitron’’ brand hose 
is really the CHEAPEST OF ALL, and that many 
We therefore 
make this offer to all who cannot buy it of a dealer: 


we will 
deliver to you anywhere in the United States, 
of HAMILTON 
our highest-grade garden hose, com- 
plete with standard brass couplings, for the 


This splendid hose stands a.pressure of 750 POUNDS 
TO THE SQUARE INCH, and while it is our highest- 
priced garden hose, it lasts so long that it is really the 


If hose of such extremely high resistance is not 
required, we will send KENMORE (guaranteed 650 lbs.) 
at [$10.50 or CYGNET (500 pounds) at $8.00 for 
50-foot lengths. Shipped same day order is received. 


Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
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There is no other way by which you can ensure the 
foregoing advantages; and there is no other way 
by which you can ensure so large a return for 
your investment. 


If you contemplate building 
furnish complete particulars. 
present in force cover 19 different states. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


SEVEN EAST FORTY-FOURTH ST., NEW YORK 
. FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO 











for how much he binds himself. 
be no uncertainties—no disagreeable surprises— 
no expense which was not provided for at the very 
beginning. 
the whole responsibility for your building upon 
the shoulders of one responsible concern which 
knows how. 


KNOW “HOW MUCH” 
BEFORE YOU BUILD 


OUSE building is about the only im- 
portant undertaking to which a man will 
bind himself without knowing exactly 
Yet there need 


It is merely a matter of placing 


For ten years Hoggson Brothers have applied 
scientific management to building operation. The 


Hoggson Method ensures these advantages : 


It fixes in advance the cost to you. 

It limits in advance the profit to us. 

It settles in advance the date of completion. 

It relieves you of every executive respon- 
sibility. 

It obligates us to lay before you for ap- 

oval every detail of design and materials, 
fore we go ahead, thus ensuring con- 

formity to your wishes. 


Asa final protection to you, every condition of our 
contract is guaranteed by a bond if requested. 


, we shall be glad to 
Our contracts at 
























inaugurate a successful enter- 
prise proves genius. To keep a firm 
grasp hip supremacy 
The Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law Has Done Both 


Furthermore! For 20 years it has thoroughly 
trained men, by sane methods and thorough 
teaching, to become successful lawyers or busi- 
ness men of greatest efficiency. Its courses are 
endorsed by bench, bar and law colleges. Its 
faculty are lawyers of long experience and 
proven ability. Its graduates are practicing 
before the bar of every state. 








Study of law by correspondence is exactly 
suited to young men of energy and ambition 
who must learn at home during spare hours, 
with small expense of tuition. Tothese young 
men we pledge our utmost help, for of such are 
leaders made. If you are this kindof man, get 
in touch with us at once, and we will fit you 
for supremacy. Write for our catalogue describ- 
ing both our College Law Course and Business 
Law Course, together with the “evidence.” 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
187 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 






Choice flowers or delicate pertumes are 
ideal Easter gifts. But flowers soon perish. 


“Flower Drops” lasts for months. The ideal 


Easter Perfume 


in acut bottle, long glass stopper, in polished 
maple box. Lily of the Valley, Violet, 
Crabapple, Rose, either at your druggist or 
Sent Prepaid for $1.50 
on receipt of check or money order. 
Money refunded if you're not fully pleased 
Send 20 cents and name of druggist for 
miniature bottle with glass stopper. 


Rieger the California Perfumer 


298 First Street, San Francisco, or 
167 F Randolph Street, Chicago 
MAKER OF THE FAMOUS 


Floral Crown Perfumes 


Violet, Rose. Lily of the Valley, Lilac; 
$1.00 per ounce—at druggists or mail 
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much joy is evident, that he suffered much 
from heavy and deprest moods is just ag 
evident. 

With Nietzsche ‘‘there is no metaphysical 
world and rationalists are dreamers; there 
is.no moral world and the moralists are 
dreamers. What then remains? The world 
of appearances, perhaps? But no, for with 
the world of truth we have abolished the 
world of appearances. Nothing exists but 
energy, renewed at every instant.” 


Hall, A. D. The Feeding of oo and Stock— 

An Introduction to the Science of the Nutrition of 

ge and Animals. 12mo, pp. 298. New York: 
. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 


Harris, Corra. Eve’s Second Husband. 
rated. 12mo, pp. 352. Philadelphia: 
Altemus Co. $1.50. 


Hichens, Robert. The Dweller on the Thresh. 
old. Pp. 273. New York: The Century Company, 
1911. $1.10 net. 


Great stress is laid, in our present day, 
on psychical research, occultism, power of 
suggestion, and “‘ bringing our thoughts above 
the threshold of consciousness.”’ Hence Mr, 
Hichens is thoroughly ‘‘up-to-date” with 
this problem story of an attempt to cross 
the threshold of truth, but his new novel 
gives him no opportunity for his exquisite 
word-pictures. It is a problem story, pure 
and simple. 

A marvelously successful rector in Lon 
don attempts to use his psychic powers over 
his senior curate, a good but too amiable 
man. The result is a complete transference 
of personality which is revealed to the reader 
by the discussions of Professor Stepton— 
‘‘interested only in science’”—and Evelyn 
Malling—‘‘noted for his interest in psy- 
chical research.” The result of the develop- 
ment on the rector’s wife, the pitiable 
change in the rector himself, and the curate’s 
transformation, are graphically described, 
and an endless field for discussion is opened 
up. The dénouement, when the rector sud- 
denly dies, is startling, and it is only Robert 
Hichens’ marvelous writing that gives the 
result a semblance of possibility. 

Hornung, E. W._ The Camera Fiend. Illus 


trated. Pp. 346. -New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1911. $1.25 net. 


This is a book of mysteries, murders, and 
madness—in the clever well-known style of 
Hornung’s best detective stories. The hero, 
a seventeen-year-old school boy, suffering 
from asthma, is a bit precocious, especially 
when he discusses psychic photography with 
the ‘‘Camera Fiend”; but, in his pursuit of 
a remedy for his trouble, he becomes in- 
volved in intricacies of crime that shake 
his soul and force him suddenly into 8 
premature manhood. The crime is start 
lingly novel, and the solution needs a clever 
brain for its detection, which is found 
in Mr. Eugene Thrush, who assists the 
anxious father to find the missing boy. The 
action is swift and the narrative convincing. 
Lovers of thrilling adventure will welcome 
the ‘Camera Fiend.” 

Jacks, L. P. The Alchemy of Thought. 8v0, 
pp. 349. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Kemp, E.G. The Face of Manchuria, Ko’ 
and Russian Turkestan. Written and illustrat 
with 24 plates by F. G. Kemp, F.R.S.G.S. Cloth. 
are es ha colored plates; map. New York: 

Duffield 


Two ladies, severely British, go wander 
ing over the Far East, and the reader follows 
them along in constant hope that somewhere 
they will get to a place he has not seen be 
fore and tell him something besides the diff 
culties with their luggage and the views d 
sundry missionary women whom they meet 
Every few pages he comes upon a really 
charming illustration in color after one of 


Tilus. 
Henry 


' these ladies’ sketches, and wonders why they 


can’t make him interested and joyful whet 





the country and people are so evidently et 
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joyable; but the problen is never solved, and 
be shuts the book at last more hopeless than 
ever of the respectable British female as an 
observer and story-teller. 

Kinsley, William W. Man’s To-morrow. 12mo, 
DP. 190. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1.20 
net. 


Mackay, Helen. Half Loaves—A Story. 12mo, 
pp.377. New York: Duffield & Co. $1.30 net. 


McLaren, Amy. Bawbee Jock. 12mo, pp. 380. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 


Marks, Jeannette. The End ofa Song. Frontis- 
Sjisne 259. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
. $1.15 net. 


Martin, Helen Reimensnyder. When Half- 
Gods Go. . 154. New York: The Century 
Company. 1911. $1 net. 


Miss Martin has never done anything as 
good as “Tillie: a Mennonite Maid.” Her 
new story of a ‘‘brief wedded life, told in in- 
timate and confidential letters written by a 
bride to a former college mate,”’ fails to reach 
the “Tillie” standard. There are only four 
principal characters involved, but 154 pages 
tell us all we want to know, and more than 
we can believe, about them. The epistolary 
syle is trying at all times, and we can not 
believe that, in real life, Robert would have 
found his ‘‘soul-mate”’ so soon after his mar- 
riage to Edith, nor that she would have gone 
o admiring ‘‘ Dorothea,” the affinity, nor 
have maintained friendly relations with the 
woman who called her husband “my be- 
loved.” Eliot is the one flesh-and-blood 
character in the book, and we are surprized 
that he allowed Robert the privilege of shoot- 
ing himself. The only relief in sight is the 
lesson Eliot gives the ‘‘souls” and the im- 
plied happiness of Edith and Eliot, which 
isthe only consistent and satisfactory ending 
possible. 

Meade, Rebecca Paulding. Life of Hiram 
Paulding, Rear-Admiral, U. 8. 'N. Cloth. 12mo, 


PP. 322. Portraits and illustrations. New York: 
ker & Taylor Co. $1.50 net. 


This is the biography of one of the fa- 
mous commanders in the ‘“‘old navy,” a son 
of that Paulding who was one of the three 
captors of Major André at Tarrytown. He 
was sent to service as a midshipman, when 
only fourteen, on the Lakes, at the begin- 
ning of the war of 1812. Thereafter, his 
life was spent mostly on the sea, in various 
parts of the world. He was with Decatur 
when he cleared the Algerian pirates out of 
the Mediterranean; with Hull in the far East, 
and alone in diplomatic visits to Bolivar, and 
in putting an end to Walker’s filibustering in 
Nicaragua. These were the prominent in- 
cidents—important, but not very thrilling— 
of a life of wise and valuable duty to the Gov- 
ermment which closed in the highly effective 
way in which he administered the responsi- 
bilities of his position as commandant of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard during the early years 
of the Civil War. Admiral Paulding is por- 
trayed by his daughter as a man of singular 
worth; and this biography, altho by no 
Means exciting, is well worth reading and 
pondering. 

Moore, F. Frankford. The Common Sense 
Collection. New York: George H. Doran. 

This book is essentially for the English 
collector, tho there is plenty of entertain- 
ment in its pages for the American searcher 
for the antique. If the American stays at 
home he can not hope to find much old Eng- 
lish oak, walnut, or mahogany in places simi- 
lar to those Mr. Moore describes as his 
hunting-grounds. In the first place, we are 
Warned to avoid the recognized dealers in 
the antique, if one wishes to fill his house 
with beautiful things at a moderate cost. 
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200,000 square feet 
Barrett Specification Roofs on 
Minnesota & Ontario Power Co.'s Plant 


Big High-Grade Roofs 





HE Minnesota & Ontario Power 

Co. faced a familiar problem in 

1909 when it planned its big build- 

ings at International Falls, Minnesota. 

The total roof area was 200,000 
square feet. 


If they used a tin roof, the cost 
would be considerable, and the ex- 
pense of painting regularly would be 
very heavy. A Ready Roofing would 
be cheap at the beginning, but it would 
also require continuous painting. 
This is one of the fundamental weak- 
nesses common to all ready roofings 
which makes them absolutely unfitted 
for use on permanent structures. 


They finally decided to use a 
Barrett Specification Roof of Coal 
Tar Pitch, Felt and Gravel. This 
was the natural and right solution. 
Such roofs have been in use for fifty 
years, and for large commercial and 
manufacturing buildings they enjoy 
almost a monopoly on account of 
their economical service record. 


In deciding upon a Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roof, the Minnesota and On- 
tario Power Company made certain— 


That there would be no main- 
tenance expenses such as painting 
every few years; 


That there would be no leaks or 
troubles; 


That they would have a fire re- 
tardant roof; 


And that the net cost per year of 
service would be lower than that of 
any other type of covering known. 


For economy, for satisfaction and 
security, Barrett Specification Roofs 
should be used on all first-class 
buildings. 

Copy of the Barrett Specification 
will be sent free on request. Address 
nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, Cincin- 
nati, Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, New Orleans, Seattle, 
London, Eng. 























We are advised, instead, to go to the dealers 





itt’ Cann, Ashes and Garbage 
i) outlasts 2 ordinary cans 
Witt’s galvanized, corrugated steel can stands hard 
knocks—is fire and rustproof, clean and sanitary, keeps 
in the smells, keeps out dogs, cats, rats and flies. 

Look for the yellow label Witt’s and the name 
Witt stamped in the top and bottom. None genuine 
without it. ‘Three sizes of both can and pail. If 
your dealer hasn’t them, write us and we will see 
that you are supplied. Address Dept. K. 


THE WITT CORNICE CO. 
Dept. K, 2118-2124 Winchell Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Look Ml For El The HB Yellow MM Label 
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ANGELUS 


and the standard pianos in which it is incorporated. 











TH highest and most impartial musical authorities have long 
recognized that the ANGELUS is the piano-player which per- 
mits of the highest personal musical expression and interpretation on 


the piano, equalling the most masterly hand playing. 


Let us consider the three pianos which are deemed worthy to be 
combined with the ANGELUS. 


The KNABE The EMERSON The ANGELUS 
PIANO PIANO PIANO 
Essentially an artisticinstru- Known far and wide asthe An instrument of splendid 
ment ak sought by those “‘sweet-toned Emerson” be- action and tone, especi- 


who demand the finest piano 
obtainable — by the highly 
trained musician, the virtuo- 
so. Its magnificent tonal cag 
pacity, its highly perfected 
action and its exquisite de- 


cause of its peculiarly 
appealing tonal qualities, 
Nearly a hundred thousand 
Emersons have been sold 


and there is no piano which 


ally built to receive the 
ANGELUS and to meet 
the more general demand in 
a player-piano. It offers 





by far the best value of any 






















can supplant it in the hearts 
of those who own and 
know it. 


in have made it univer- 
sally known as “‘the world’s 
best piano.” 


instrument in the market at 
its price. 

There is a harmony of craftsmanship in the combining of these three 
pianos with the ANGELUS, which is of priceless value to the purchaser. 
Our ability and care to build the only perfect piano-player has been 
matched by the most able and unsparing effort on the part of the makers 
of these pianos to perfectly adapt them to receive the ANGELUS. 


In all three instruments, the ANGELUS is the same. The wonderful Phras- 
ing Lever, the most important aid to musical expression ever conceived, the 
Melody Buttons, the new Graduating Melodant, the Sustaining Pedal 
Device, the Diaphragm Pneumatics and the Artistyle Music Rolls, all in- 
dispensable features, are exclusive to the ANGELUS. 
The full story of the ANGELUS artistic superiority can be learned only by years of 
association with it, and its best telling must be in realization by owners themselves after 


they actually possess and enjoy the ANGELUS. 


Our Agent in your city will gladly demonstrate to you the unlimited 
musical possibilities of the ANGELUS and quote you liberal terms 


e ore with or without the exchange of your present piano. 
n 


ANADA the GOURLAY ANGELUS and ANGELUS piano. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
~’ MERIDEN, CONN. Business Established 1877 Regent House, Regent St., London 








SIMPLEX 
Pre a> 






for Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Sore Throat, Coughs, 
Bronchitis, Colds, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh 


A simple, safe and effective treatment avoiding drugs, 
Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping 
Cough and relieves Croup at once. 

It is a boen to sufferers from Asthma, 


The air rendered strongly antiseptic, inspired with 
every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore 
throat and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles, and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 years of 
successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 
For Sale by All Druggists 
_ Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, 
sugar and Cresolene. They can’t harm you. Of your 

druggist or from us, 10c in stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


Or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


“Used while you sleep.” 


It will pay you to know that all plain clothes, table and 
bed linen, curtains, doilies and flat pieces can be ironed 
with a better finish with the Simplex Ironer than by hand 
and done in much less than half the time. 


No Back-Breaking Labor 


A child can operate it with eae~, Inexpensive to heat; 
simple, durable, efficient. Hand cr power. Low in price. 

A 30 Days’ Free Trial of the Simplex will con- 
vince you of its value. Write for Illustrated Catalog and 
copy of new booklet ‘Ironing Hints’’ invaluable to house- 
wives—both free. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO. 
J32 E. Lake St. 
Chicago 





MAKES 


IRONING EASY 
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in modern furniture and there pick up the 
odd bits taken in exchange from people who 
prefer the new to their inherited old thingy 
But who are they so naive as not to se 
fabulous commercial values in their old 
heirlooms, even tho these possessions jp. 
spire no sentimental interest? Mr. Moore's 
book makes one think of England as a happy 
hunting-ground still, in spite of the vigilant 
dealer whom we think of as beforehand jp 
every likely hiding-place of Chippendale 
chairs or girandole mirrors. The author here 
recounts his personal experience in collect. 
ing with the aid of only a limited purse, 
and he supplies us with plentiful charming 
glimpses of his interiors to prove that his 
searches, guided by wariness and _ intelli. 
gence, have done wonders for his own house, 
Translated into the ‘more modest terms 
of our Colonial forefathers, the book may 
teach us some valuable lessons on collect 
ing. It .an not fail to interest for its 
charming style. It is also, we may hope 
the forerunner of other literature which 
ignores the oft-told stories of the rare and 
costly articles which only millionaires o 
rich public museums may hope to possess, 
and which furnishes sound information about 
the simpler things within the reach of modé- 
est purses. 

Mundy, Floyd W., Compiled and Edited by. 
The Earning Power of Railroads. 1911. Mileage, 
Capitalization, Bonded Indebtedness, Warnings, 
a Expenses, Cost, of Maintenance, Fixed 
Charges, Comparative Statistics, Investments, 
Dividends, Guarantees, etc. 12mo, pp. 492. New 
York: Moody’s Magazine Book Dep’t., 35 Nassau 
St. $2.50. 

Nixon, Paul, Rendered into English by. A 


Roman Wit—Epigrams of Martial. 16mo, pp. 119 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1 net. 


Novicow, J. War and Its Alleged Benefits 
Translated by Thomas Seltzer. 16me, pp. 130. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1 net. 


Patten, Simon N. The Social Basis of Religio 
12mo, pp. 247. New York: Macmillan Co. $1.3 
net. 

Perrin, Bernadotte. Plutarch’s Simon and 
Pericles, with the Funeral Oration of Pericles. 
ge pp. 287. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

History is not to be despised becaus 
written in a lofty style and with a dramatit 
roundness lacking in reality. It may be 
read with profit and interest even when itis 
stamped with the tendency of the author’ 
mind. It is for this reason that the old 
biographer of Cheronea casts over his readers 
an ever-unfailing spell, and gives them a 
least a good impression of what is meant 
by nobility in character, valor in war, and 
wisdom in statesmanship. We are there 
fore grateful to Professor Perrin for this 
further contribution to the history of Greece, 
His ‘‘Themistocles and Aristocles” did 
much to foster the study of Greek and the 
cultivation of Hellenism at New Haven 
Even more valuable is the present volume, 
for it contains a fine translation of the Funeral 
Oration of Pericles. Here the critical his 
torian of Attica is set against the romantit 
biographer of Beotia and we find in Thucy¢- 
ides the guide of statesmen that Pitt profes 
to find in him. The Attic orator was Olym- 
pian not only in the thundering eloquent 


with which Aristophanes credited him, bulBéc 


in his marvelous insight into the contem- 
porary civilization of the two branches of the 
Greek race. To have read and compre 
hended the funeral speech of Pericles is t 
know most of what is worth learning from 
the whole work of Thucydides. It need not 
be said that Professor Perrin has provided 
ample explanatory notes for the readet 
who may not read the language in which the 
original biographies and the oration aft 
written. This part of the work is dont 
with a thoroughness and accuracy whic) 
leave nothing to be desiderated. 
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Polley, J Hood’s Texas Brigade. Its 


a eee 
Marches, Its Battles, Its Achievements. Illustra- 
ted. SVO, pp. 347. New York: Neale Publishing 
Co. $3.50 net. 


Ray, Anna Chapin. A Woman with a hoe: 
Pp. 338. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1911. $1.25 
net. 


It is not unusual to find a woman who is 
ambitious of achievement, but Miss Ray, 
in this, her latest novel, gives us the history 
of one who, after failures and disappoint- 
ments, finds that happiness lies in ‘success, 
but that ‘‘success is comprehension.” Dor- 
cas Sloane was convinced that she could 
write, and, ambitious to succeed in her own 
way, she refused to marry Leonard Coit 
when she left college. The present novel 
shows how she tried and failed, and gives a 
vivid picture of the Bohemian life she led 
in New York. Fortunately for her, her 
white-haired lover returns just at the psy- 
chological moment, and, in her married life, 
we find her still struggling to accomplish 
smething worth while. In attempting to 
reclaim her husband’s brother-in-law from 
an inherited drink habit, she nearly wrecks 
her own happiness, but ultimate happiness is 
the final result. The Buddhistic theory ‘“‘all 
existence is suffering, but the cause of pain 
is desire” —is harped on a little too much, 
and at the end the author has almost too 
much material; but the story has many 
dramatic moments, the characters are lov- 
able, and the plot absorbing. The descrip- 
ti of the period of struggle in New York 
is especially convincing in its sincerity and 
evident naturalness. 

Riddle, William. Cherished Momwies, of Old 


lancaster, Town and Shire. 8vo, Pp. 33 Lan- 
aster, Pa.: Intelligencer Printing House. $1.50. 


This is one of those books which reveal 
places and characters in corners of the Union 
which too often do not tempt the footsteps 
of the passer-by. Among the most curious 
and interesting settlers in Pennsylvania 
were the Amish and Mennonite people. Mr. 
Riddle knows them well, and reveals a sym- 
pathetic and interpretative knowledge of 
their homes and their ways, which makes 
his book a sort of revelation to the outside 
world and a genuine contribution to a social 
history of Pennsylvania. 


Sale, Mark. A Paradise in Portugal. 12mo, pp. 
168. New York: Baker & Taylor Co. $1 net. sia 


Schuyler Mansion at Albany. The Residence 
of Major-General Philip Schuyler, 1762-1804. Il- 
strated. New York: De Vinne Press. 


In view of the steps that have been taken 
by the American Scenic Society and other 
organizations to secure the preservation of 
the famous Schuyler Mansion at Albany, 
this pamphlet should be of more than local 
interest. The history of the house is closely 
linked with the Revolution, and there is 
much personal interest in it as the girlhood 
home of Hamilton’s wife. The pamphlet 
8 profusely illustrated with portraits and 
ews. One of the cuts shows the drawing- 
tom in which Hamilton and Elizabeth 
Schuyler were married in 1780. ; 


Smith, Arthur D. Howden. 


Frontispiece. The Wastrel. 
& Co. 


12mo, pp. 333. New York: Duffield 


eearet 7. ie in Towns and 
AMES, oth. vO, pp. 288. ustrated. New 
York: John Wiley & dons. 


This handsome and thoroughly practical 
book is likely to be widely in demand. A 
feat interest in the beautifying of village 
‘teets and city parks and squares has 
taken place lately—taken place more rapidly 
‘tan has information as to the proper plant- 
ing and care of these desirable ornaments. 
The author has been in charge of the work 
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Made in Four Grades 


The Anchor 
The Windsor 
The Lenox 
The Style “A” 


OTTON is the ideal 
filling for a mattress 
because its natural 

purity and downy character 

appeal to every sense of 


cleanliness and refinement. 


But remember that the real value of a mattress depends 
very largely upon the quality of its filling. When you buy a 
mattress, therefore, you should be privileged to examine the 
inside of it; otherwise you may be paying two prices for it. 


Nice looking samples may be one thing, but your interest 
is in the particular mattress you pay for. 


Stearns & Foster Mattresses are provided with a laced 
opening device enabling you to examine the quality of the 
cotton inside. You thus know exactly what you are paying 
for. 


Not genuine unless the name “ Stearns & Foster” is on 


the label. This is your only safeguard. Insist upon it. 


For sale generally by furniture dealers and department 
stores thruout the United States. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, drop usaline and we will see that you are promptly cared for. 


The Stearns & Foster Co. 


Dept. D 15, Cincinnati, Ohio 





















Our readers are 












All cement, brick and stucco 
exteriors need 


PETRIFAX Cement Coating 


Without it, rain and dampness are sure to penetrate, 
causing damage and unsanitary conditions. 

Petrifax waterproofs the exterior. It consists of a 
mineral base, which is carried into the pores of the 
cement by a volatile liquid, which evaporates quickly, 
leaving a hard, yet elastic surface that will not crack, 
chip nor peel, even under climatic changes. To cement 
and stucco it giv)s a uniform and pleasing color that 
these materials themselves never have, and without de- 
stroying their texture. Let us tell you more abont this 
successful waterproof counting. We are always glad to 
answer questions. Ask for booklet. 


117 B St., B > Mass. 
Dexter Brothers C0, :33 trosdwas,sewtoru. Ny, 
Makers of Dexter Brothers’ English shingle Stains. 


Acexts—H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago ; John D. §. Potts, 218 
Race St., Phila.; E. B. Totten. Security Bldg., St. Louis; Robt. 












L. GreeneCo , Baltimore; Carolina Portland Cement Co., Bir- 
mingham and Montgomery, Als., Jacksonville, Fla., Charles- 
HARTWELL, RICHARDSON & DRIVER, ton, S. C., New Orleans, La., and Atlanta, Ga.; C. M. Brockett 





ARCHITECTS, BOSTON. Cement Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Sherman Kimball, San Francisco, 


Calif.; F. S. Combs, Halifax, N.S.. AND DEALERS. 
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bar This Seria A An Abbott-Detroit 


Crank your Abbott-Detroit—throw in the clutch—and spend your Easter in Atlantic City, your summer holidays in the Adirondacks, 


“the 4th’? in Pike County. 


formerly the Santa Fe trail through Missouri, Kansas, 
and just chock-full of real reserve power that speeds you along on the level and pulls you up on the hills. 
The Abbott-Detroit looks and behaves like a $4,000 car—it will do any- 
and yet, the Abbott-Detroit will 
cost you but $1,500. The men who build this car are the pick of the trade; 
they are the men who have grown with the industry—not after it. 
enviable position occupied by the Abbott-Detroit today is attributable to 
but one thing—the thorough and complete satisfaction of our customers, 
is our best advertisement and business asset. 
etroit is standard construction embod ing many $4,000 
Standardization means absolute interchangeabili 


Five-Passenger Touring Car, $1,500; Five-Passenger, Fore-Door Touring | Car, $1, 550; Roadster, $1,500; Fore-Door Demi-Tonneau (Tonneau Detachable), $1,575; 
Coupe, $2,350; AllS t, F.0. B. 


ABBOTT MOTOR COMPANY, 119 Waterloo Street, Detroit, Michiganj 


thing a $4,000 car will do and do it well; 


which, incidentally, 
The Abbott- 
features. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Take in the Canadian National Fair at Toronto, or 1200-miles of boulevard highway on what wa 
The Abbott-Detroit is the car with a pedigree 


Colorado, and New Mexico. 


of accuracy is essential. 
The 4 


ity of parts, and catalog is free. 





every individual part of the Abbott-Detroit is exactly like every other pat 
of its kind without even one-thousandth of an inch variation where that degree 


ber; the disadvantages of its absence are beyond estimate. 

"The new Abbott-Detroit catalog is a revelation to the mechanic informe 
on correct automobile construction, and, to the layman who has yet to ride in his 
first car,it is a handy, 2z02-technical booklet of reference. 


Detroit. 
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The advantages of standardization are without num 


The Abbott-Detroit 





Marfpavalp 


a. \ Oe buy more 
ins than any 
other belonging of 
dress, except collars. 
Your scarf is the color 
focus of your whole 
attire. By your scarf 
you are ‘‘ sized up.” 










ITHERTO, half- 
H a-dollar has bought 
an ordinary scarf. In 
*‘LeMar Cravats’’ it buys 
a scarf that is unordinary 
in pattern and color and 
extraordinary in the 

niceties of the scarf- 
man’s art. Full-cut, 
pinhole - proof and 
glide-easy. Silk 
& that is real silk— 
it doesn’t wear 
off or through. 


Your haberdasher has 
the fashionably correct 
Easter forms and shades 
; Every scarf carries our Guar- 

anty—the only one in America—on 
the xeckband, Our Booklet Edition J 
—‘A Trip to Scarfland’”—sent /ree 
fora postcard. Simply address 


ce ve ee ALR OC. US 
729 and 731 Broadway 2 New York 





















































| Orange, New Jersey, which for eight years 
has been systematically planting and con- 
trolling the growth of trees in that beautiful 
city. Thirty other New Jersey towns have 
entrusted the ornamentation of their streets 
to similar organizations, and towns all over 
the country have been inquiring after, and 
copying, their system of work. To such this 
book will prove helpful; and to others it may 
suggest plans of local improvement not now 
thought of. Its information and advice are, 
however, of wider application; for the prin- 
ciples, and many of the methods, as for 
resisting insects, proper pruning, treatment 
of diseases, etc., may be used to equal ad- 
vantage on fruit-trees. 

The contents include chapters on the 
economic and esthetic value of tree-planting; 
on species suitable for shading city streets; 
on the preliminary studies necessary to a 
choice of both species and methods in plant- 
ing; on the care of trees in respect to water- 
ing, pruning, avoiding wounds and healing 
injuries, training in form, etc.; on their 
various enemies, from the gas-mains at their 
roots and the electric wires among their 
branches, to the alarming variety of insects 
and fungoid parasites that threaten trunk, 
branches, and foliage; and finally on the ad- 
ministration of the municipal office which 
takes charge of this matter. All this is most 
practically treated from the point of view 
of actual experience, aided by special scien- 
tific training. Perhaps the most striking 
impression left upon the reader’s mind is 
that so much science is involved, and such 
large results are possible, in a matter which 
has, in most places, been regarded as very 
simple and narrow. The book ought to be 
the means of much good in its field. 








_ Stidger, Wm. L. 
Other Home Poems. 
Schoolcraft Print Shop. 


Mr. Stidger is president of the Academ 
at East Greenwich, founded in 1802, and this 
booklet is a collection of poems by him whieh 
has been printed by boys in his school, wh 
are working their way through the schooi by 
printing books and post-cards, making fu 
niture, etc. They come from the cott 
mills of the State, and now number 1%, 
of whom the most are making their own way 
through the school. 


The Old Wolf ee and 
East Greenwich, R. 1: 


Stoker, =. Famous Impostors. Cloth 
Crown 8vo, pp. 350. Portraits and Sut 
New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. $2 nei 





Those who enjoy reading in 8 bywayi 
of history, or have a taste for mystery aul 
for the tricks and tricksters by which other 
have been fooled, will find in this generau 
book much entertainment. In treating @ 
the impostors who have become famous lj 
a more or less harmless infamy, Mr. Stoke 
has gone as far afield as he chose, and hent 
his list includes many an interesting nal 
and tale which a strict definition of his boo 
title would exclude. Therefore, we find p 
sented a wide variety of ladies and gentlemé 
who have taken the trouble to deceive 

world for one reason or another; but the 
is an astonishing uniformity of cred 
among the duped! In a pleasantly gossifi 
style Mr. Stoker writes of pretenders to 04 
thrones of England, France, Portugal, 
Russia; of women who disguised themselv' 
as men, among them the real prototype’ 
Gautier’s Mademoiselle de Maupin; of B 
postors pretending to occult powers; 4 
financial swindlers on the grand scale; 4 
jocose hoaxers and morose wretches, Ww 
the reader can ask no more. Finally—? 
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altogether the most original thing in the 
book—the author treats us to a most cleverly 
argued theory that Queen Elizabeth was 
not a queen, nor even herself at all, speaking 
Hibernice, but a boy brought up as a girl in 
place of the real little Elizabeth, who is said 
to have died as a child. Mr. Stoker un- 
earthed a tradition to this effect in a remote 
village in the southwest of England, and dis- 
courses upon it—as upon all the rest of the 
subjects—most amusingly. 
Vaizey, Mrs. George De Horne. 


Marriage. 
nam’s Sons. 


A Question of 
12mo, pr. 325. New York: G. P. Put- 
$1.25 net. 


Vedder, Henry C. American Writers of To-day: 
Hime, pp. 326. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co- 


Waite, Alice Vinton, and Taylor, Edith Mendall, 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by. Modern 
Masterpieces of Short Prose Fiction. 12mo, pp. 
408. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Wallis, frank E. How to Know Architecture. 
a. pp- 327. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
net. 


Written in a natural and interesting style, 
this book on architecture will be sure to 
appeal to a large number of intelligent people 
who may not have seen or recognized the 
various styles of building. Mr. Wallis begins 
with the Greek and ends with the English 
adaptation of the Renaissance style, as 
exemplified by examples of Wren, still stand- 
ing in London. Necessarily the field is 
wide, but this writer knows it well, and as 
he professes as his object that every one 
who reads his book may be able, on looking 
at a building, to see to what style and period 
it belongs, we must express our conviction 
that he more than fulfils his promises. 
His pages are crowded with admirable criti- 
cism, made all the more valuable by the 
profusion of illustrations which 
pany it. 


accom- 


Ward, A. W., and Waller, A. R. 
History of English Literature. 
Large 8vo, pp. 558-593. 
nam’s Sons. $2.50 per vol. 


These two volumes deal with the English 
drama, and impress the reader with the 
richness of the subject, the mass of material, 
and the thoroughness of the treatment. 
Volume V. treats of the dramatic produc- 
tions of British writers as they existed up 
to 1642. Dr. A. W. Ward leads off with an 
essay on the Origin of English Drama, point- 
ing out that the primitive moralities were 
the earliest elements out of which English 
comedy and tragedy began its evolution. 
“Influences on the Early English Drama” 
is handled by Harold H. Child, of Brase- 
nose, Oxford, and a wide field of remote 
learning is opened up by a professor in the 
University of Cracow, in an article on 
“The Early Religious Drama.” Professor 
Cimliffe, of Wisconsin, shows a further step 
in English literary evolution in his ‘Early 
English Tragedy.”’ Here begins the tradition 
of the historical drama to be so powerfully 
Worked out later on by Shakespeare. John 
Heywood and his place as the founder of 
English comedy, is the next landmark in 
the way to the Stratford drama. Marlowe 
and Kyd follow as the predecessors of 
Shakespeare, to whose works and those of 
contemporary poets seven chapters are de- 
voted, two being written by Mr. George 
Saintsbury. Prof. G. P. Baker contributes 
& very interesting essay on ‘The Plays of 
University Wits.” John Lyly, George Peele, 
Greene, Lodge, and Nash form a constella- 
tion of, and indicate a point in, the history 
of English literature which has never been 
80 fully and delightfully expounded. 

The Elizabethan and Jacobean drama are 
the subjects of the sixth volume. Professor 


The Cambridge 
Vols. V. and VI. 
New York: G. P. Put- 
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Fveryman’s 


The Brush 
Runabout 


HE contractor needs 

a reliable means of get- 
ting from place to place to 
oversee his work. 

The Brush appeals to 
him because it is guick, de- 
pendable and particularly 
sutted to getting through 
crowded city streets with 
the least loss of time. It 
earns tts cost eastly. 


OESN’T the Brush fit 

your needs as well as it 
does the contractor’s—if you 
must go quickly from place 
to place? 


To any one who loses valu- 
able time in a business day by 
the slowness ofordinary means 
of city traffic—the Brush will 
pay for itself in no time. 





Ber the Brush isn’t only a 
business man’s car. It is 
useful to others—the physi- 
cian, the farmer—in business 
or as a family car. 


Here its dependability, it 
simplicity, its durability, its 
adaptability, commend it. To 
many, they are more impor- 
tant than its low first cost and 


Itmeansmorebusinesscalls CCOnomy in operation. 


and more business done—wel- 
come relief from the frets of 
city crowds — better health, 
better temper, better results, 
more money. 


Dependability has been re- 
peatedly proven in public con- 
tests—in letters from owners. 
9-year-old Louis Abernathy 
proved its simplicity when he 
drove it from New York all 
the way toOklahoma. Its bus- 
iness record proves its dura- 
bility. Its use by young and 
old in the families of owners 
proves its adaptability for both 
business and pleasure. 


Whether contractor, archi- 
tect,or artisan—whether sales- 
man, solicitor or collector— 
whether merchant or manu- 
facturer—it will save you time 
and earn its keep as an aide 
in ae business. 





Let us send you detailed data on Everyman’s Car. 


aS BRUSH RUNABOUT COMPANY 


466 Rhode Island Avenue ies ie Detroit, Mich. 
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WANTED—RIDER AGENT 


hibit a sample 1911 Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by 


<\ where are NEY RE moomes text. 
NO MON ED weal hang receive and approve of your ae sag 
anyone, 2 prwhere in the U. S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay f? and 
low TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the savele He put 
Wm it to oe test you wish. If you are oo not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the 
you may ship it back to us at senate Ipamepan Coh : Lontpmarghed 

tow F ACTORY PRICES we tr Bor the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
= onesmall profit above: actual nents spree You sors gino $23 $25 

of us and have the 

















Af, Biegler apai 2 adh of tires from anyone at pote Price until you seceive 








our catalogues Prices and remarkable special offer. 
: our superb models at the wonder /1 
= YOU wilt, BE ASTONISHED hea you reaver bef aa 
ai & seat paral apeaaet 
f) 
it fay Seclosed Seach. Descriptive bargain list mail 
) TIMES, COASTER BRAKE {deter cag eyesore 
00 NOT warn ous Large Catalogue a Naess naif eneal priors, 
rorony em Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. R R-I72, , CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Thorndike, of Columbia University, leads off 
with a brilliant essay on Ben Jonson. Middle- 
ton and Rawley receive an _ illuminative 
appreciation from Arthur Symonds. Beau- 
|mont and Fletcher are pointed out as in- 
| itiating the abandonment of tragedy for 
| tragi-comedy by G. C. Macaulay, and Mas- 
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A section of 


towel actual size. 
Note the Nubs, 


NCE over to get the water off. 

Then the rub-down. That's 
the way with the RUBDRY bath 
towel. It takes half the time and 
gives twice the glow and tingle. It 
vitalizes a man. 

The firm, spongy nubs clear out 
and dry out every damp pore, and 
send the warm, new blood coursing 
through the body. 

RUBDRY rubs dry—that’s the 
beauty of it—and it rubs quick and 
stimulates. 





Guaranteed for 1} years 
Each RUBDRY bath towel is 
packed in an individual box and 
guaranteed 114 years. Washed right 
RUBDRY bath towels often last 
4 and 5 years. 
PRICES: 39c, 53c, 73c, 85¢ and $1.25. 


We recommend the 53c (medium) size and 
85c (large) size as giving best values. 















Golfers, tennis players and 
other outdoor sportsmen 
especially prize the RUB- 
DRY towel for its quick dry- 
ing and skin-stimulating 
qualities. It makes anew 
luxury of the bath—especially 
of the cold rub-down. It 
promotes vitality. 


Get a pair of RUBDRY 
towels (53c or 85csize) of 
your Dry Goods dealer, 
Druggist or Men’s Fur- 
nisher—or direct from 
usif they cannot supply 

you. We pay express- 

age in such cases and 
guarantee satisfaction. 


1 Sample Washcloth 4c to pay postage. 
Large Demonstration Chart Free. 


RUBDRY TOWEL CO. 


187 So. Angell Street, Providence, R. I. 
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singer is described as rather a rhetorician 
than a poet. Harold Child treats of players 
and theaters of the Elizabethan time, and the 
three concluding chapters are contributed 
by the sderal authors under the titles: 
“University Plays,”’ ‘‘ Masque and Pastoral,” 
‘Puritan: a Hack upon the Stage.’”’ Each 
volume closes with an ample bibliography, 
table of principal dates, and index. 

It has been complained that this splendid 
and learned library has so far suffered from 
one omission. The authors’ names and the 
names and character of their productions | 
have been given with care and accuracy, | 
but no sufficient number of specimens of their 
workmanship appears. The editors, there- 
fore, have announced that Mr. A. R. Waller 
has prepared two additional volumes “ pre- 
senting material illustrative of the text of 
the history.” ‘These supplementary vol- 
umes will contain, in addition to the citations, 
about 100 reproductions of  title-pages, 
portraits, facsimiles, and other illustrations.” 

The literature of the English language, 
as one of the richest in the world, has for the 
first time been promised adequate treat- 
ment in these volumes. So far the careful 
and exhaustive erudition which they exhibit, 
the discursive and comprehensive character 
of the plan upon which the various essays 
have been grouped, Jead us to think that 
here we have a masterpiece of editorial skill. 
We shall have also, when the work is com- 
pleted, an account of a national literature 
unexcelled, if not unexampled, in any other 
nation. There is much more than mere 
criticism in these essays. The national char- 
acter—social and_ intellectual—is traced 
with its development, and when the two 
additional volumes promised are issued, 
with illustrative quotations, portraits, etc., 
we shall find in this monumental work an 
epitome, as well as a history, of one of the 
greatest and most varied efflorescences of. 
human genius in imaginative production 
| the world has ever possest. 





Wells, H. G. The New Machiavelli. 
Toronto: McLeod & Allen. 
& Co. $1.35 net. ‘ 

Mr. Wells has not attempted to write a 
popular novel, but has told a story with the 
thoroughness and frankness one would ex- 
pect from a man who is quite as much a 
journalist as an author. The ‘‘ New Machia- 
velli” writes his story as a means of em- 
ploying his otherwise empty hours in a 
self-imposed exile, following his self-chosen 
disgrace. It is not a pretty story, but it 
tells of the consistent development of an 
English youth of modest circumstances into 
a full-fledged member of parliament, and 
traces the formation of his character and 
principles with a truthfulness that is some- 
times brital. The chapters dealing with 
English politics and the influences that com- 
bined to make Remington first a Radical, 
then a Conservative, are rather ponderous 
and lengthy, but he is faithful in his descrip- 
tions and insists on explaining his position 
clearly in relation to the friends whose in- 


Pp. 490. 
New York: Duffield 





| fluence helped to form his principles. He 
| describes his personal life as_ truthfully 


|as tho he were sketching his own image 





The Most 
Individual Smoke 
in the World 


Would you like to try a short ten 
minute smoke which is entirely differ- 
ent from any you ever knew ? 

q These all tobacco cigarritos are im- 
$ ported for men who appreciate a luxury, 

Their remarkable flavor and aroma 
have never been approached. 

The man of culture will enjoy 


GALBA 


IMPORTED 
ALL TOBACCO 


CIGARRITOS 


_In all the leading clubs and at the best 
cigar dealers. 
Send us 75c. and 
we will send you a 
box of 20;0r a box 
of 100, $3.50 pre- 
paid. 





With first orderof //\*@ 
100 we include a //f/-— 
beautiful im- 

ported cigarrito 
case gratis. 
Send NewYork check, / 
P. O. or Express 
Order or Stamps. 


GALBA 
CIGARKITO C0. 
31 Union Sq.W, 

N, Y. City 
Sole 
distributors 
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USE THIS PORTABLE $44 
Typewriter 10 days FREE 


Learn at our risk how 
really practical and in- 
dispensable this midget 
writeris 
hink of it- 
dard 


+ stan 
<We_g keyboard 
, ewriter 





. Ibst_ Slips 
into your grip or your pocket like a book. Own a Bennett 
and te always ready to turn out neat, business-like letters, 
or error-proof orders, on train or in hotel, business place 
or home. It willsave its cost in a few weeks. Price is only 
$18 because it’samazingly simple. Guaranteed. Write to 
day for catalog. samples of work, and 10 days free trial offer, 


A.D. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, New York Ciy 











|in a mirror, and analyzes his own actions 


and motives almost too mercilessly. 








SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 

It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you 
ever put in your pipe—the highest class—it 
stands all by itself, the KING of mixtures. 

A tobacco that your women folks will 
like to have you smoke at home—you may 
never have known the luxury of a pipe 
smoke before. 

and we will 


SEND 10 CENTS send a sample. 
THE SURBRUG CO., 81 Dey Street New York 
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At the last, when he tries to justify his 
desertion of his wife, home, and position for 
Jsabel Rivers, his best friend hurls this 
comment at him: ‘If you didn’t know you 
were in the wrong, you wouldn’t be so damned 
thetorical.”” That gives a good suggestion of 
the whole book. 


Wiggin, Kate Douglas, also Mary and Jane 
Findlater and Allan MeAulay. _ Robinetta. _Pp. 
330, Boston and New York. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 1911. $1.10. 


Dainty, charming, satisfying—Robinetta 
jsall of these, and it is not necessary to know 
which one of the many authors contributed 
most. The book is not vigorous as “The 
Affair at the Inn,” nor has it anything new 
and startling in theme or treatment, but its 
charm is like the fragrance of a flower, or the 
sng of a bird—potent but indescribable. 
The love story of an English barrister for a 
young American widow, who has returned 
tothe home of her English mother to satisfy 
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The Only Razor Adjustable to Every Face 


a sentimental longing, is set in a charming : i ; 

and truthful background of English country Slight Tum 

life, and brightened with typical character- of the Screw Handle 
studies of an austere aunt, an old maid com- a —~ Crmes tha Diccend 


panion, and a young ‘‘Middy”’ cousin with 


overgrown ambitions and a good heart. Adjustment 


Robinetta reminds one slightly of ‘‘The 
fair Barbarian,’ and it is no wonder that 
every one loves her. Most of all is she 
charming in the scenes with her mother’s 
od nurse, whose cottage had ‘‘crept down 





e 
very close to the river.”’ The description of ‘ SAFETY 
the plum-tree—its flowering, its falling 
petals, and its connection with the life and RAZOR 


love of all concerned, is the most fascinating The STANDARD of SAFETY. EASE aaa COMFORT 


thing in the story, the very essence and per- 
fume of the whole book. 


Young, Norwood. The Growth of Napoleon. 
§vo, pp. 418. New York: Duffield & Co. $3.75. 


So much has been written about Napoleon 
jonaparte that the ordinary impression 


The ideal razor should be not only safe to use but capable of 
adjustment. ‘The space between the guard and the edge of the 
blade should vary to suit varying beards and tough or tender skins. 


The that the subject ia exhausted and THE GILLETTE is the only adjustable razor in the world—the only razor that can 


the whole mass of original material utilized. 
Certainly in the Jast important American 
work on the great Corsican, Mr. Sloane has 
been sufficiently circumstantial in his ac- 


meet every shaving requirement. A simple turn of the screw handle automatically alters 
the angle of the blade and the distance of its edge from the safety guard. This com- 
bined with the angle stroke, given by the natural slant of the hand in using the razor, gives 


count of the European campaigns of the|a perfect shave to any face—clean, quick, safe and comfortable—a GILLETTE shave. 


Napoleonic era from Toulon to Waterloo. 
Somebody has remarked that in historical 
witing too much space has been given to 
battles and conquests, and too little to man- 
ners and character. Certainly a new era 
opened when Greene wrote his “History of 
the English People.’ Hitherto there had 
existed little more than histories of English 
Kings or pamphleteer histories of political 
parties in England. Mr. Norwood Young 


has in his book before us struck a vein of | Razor, Ltd., London ; Eastern Office, Shanghai, China, 


virgin gold in Napoleonic literature which 
has never been worked and fashioned into 
form for English readers. He takes as his 
theme the environment of Napoleon’s youth 
and he translates for the first time into 
English Napoleon’s early composition, in- 
cluding an essay on suicide and the working 
ofa geometrical problem. The interest in 
Napoleon will never die, and the present 
work is particularly fascinating because it 
brings the reader close to the personal char- 
deter of a wonderful genius in his early life. 
We have been very much struck with the 
tlever method of handling his materials 
exhibited by this writer, who has done an 
equal service to the cause of scholarly re- 
search and authentic history. The illus- 
tations, in the shape of portraits and fac- 
Smiles, are numerous and of the first order 
of interest. 


GILLETTE BLADES are made from the finest steel by special proc- 
esses. Flexible, with mirror-like finish, Rust proof and antiseptic. The 
keenest and hardest edge ever produced. Packet of 6 blades (12 shaving 
edges) 50c; 12 blades (24 shaving edges) in nickel plated case, $1.00. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY NO STROPPING ~ NO HONING 


28 West Second Street Boston, Mass. 


New York, Times Building; Chicago, Stock Exchange Building ; 
Canadian Office, 63 St. Alexander Street, Montreal; Gillette Safety 





factories: Boston, Montreal, Leicester, Berlin, Paris. ° hte 
Standard Sets, $5.00 sie citi ee se 


Combination and Travelers’ Sets, $6.00 to $50.00 “Tf it’s a Gillette—it’s the Safety Razor’’ 
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Established 1843. Satire Capranten’ 












‘ REGNO’” THE CIGAR YOU OUGHT TO SMOKE 

AT THE PRICE YOU OUGHT TO PAY 

**REGNO” Cigars are Strictly Hand Made, Long Havana Filler—the equal of the 
average cigar retailed at 10c.—sold direct from my factory for only 4c. 


Sample box of 25 delivered on receipt of $1.00. 
JOSEPH H. RUGG 742 Market Street BLAIRSVILLE, PA. 
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Pittsburgh Visible 


TYPEWRITER 


The Original Visible Writing Typewriter 


We are prepared to distribute 100,000 Pittsburgh Vis- 
ible Typewriters on the small cash payment of $10 each. 

This is how we propose to do it. 

Send us $10 and we will ship by express prepaid 
to any point East of the Mississippi River one 
Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter. Use itfor 10 days 
in your own home or office, and if it is not in every 
way up to our representations ship it back at our 
expense and we will return your money without 
question. If it is satisfactory, pay us $5 a month for 
11 months—$6z all told. 

The Pittsburgh Visible is a full-sized, standard type- 
writer with all the advantages you have ever been able 
to buy at $100—and some exclusive advantages. 

In many respects it is the most remarkable typewriter 
ever produced. Never before have you been offered 
a high class typewriter on such liberal terms. 

The remarkable efficiency of the Pittsburgh Visible 
enables us to make this offer, which would doubtless 

rove disastrous were the machine itself less perfect, or 
ess certain to enlist your enthusiastic approval during 
the ten days’ trial. 

We have abundance of confidence in the typewriter 
to aid usin successfully carrying out our plan. 

There are now thousands of Pittsburgh Visible Type- 
writers in use,—there are likewise thousands of users 
who will give you the positive assurance that the Pitts- 
burgh Visible is worth $100 if any typewriter in the 
world is worth it. 

When you come to look for a reason for this epoch- 
making price you will find it not in the size or efficiency 
of the typewriter—not in anything it lacks—nor in the 
comprehensiveness of the guarantee—but in the elimi- 
nation of 35% of the selling cost. 

Our revolutionary plan for the distribution of 100,0co 
typewriters makes it possible for you to secure this re- 
markable machine at the cost of only a few cents a day. 

When you see this typewriter in use you will under- 
stand why the thousands of users would not exchange 
the Pittsburgh Visible for any $100 machine on the 
market.— You will understand why they would not be 
willing to lose the distinct advantages of the Pittsburgh 
Visible even if it cost more than $100. 

The Pittsburgh Visible is the best $100 typewriter 
on the market today, It is the most efficient—the easi- 
est to operate—the most economical. 

It has the finest ball bearing carriage on the market. 

Positive back spacer and tabulating mechanism. 

The keyboard, including type and keys, is remov- 
able as a unit. 

Two-colored ribbon mechanism instantly available. 

Absolutely visible writing at all times. 

These are but a few of the distinct and exclusive ad- 
vantages of the Pittsburgh Visible. 

Our booklet, which will be mailed free upon request, 
illustrates and describes this wonderful typewriter in 
detail. Write for it. 


PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER CO. 
307 Union Bank Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Enclosed find $10; send me,express prepaid,on ten days’ trial, 
one Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter. If satisfactory, I will remit 
to you the balance of the purchase price, $55, in 11 equal 
monthly installments. It is understood that if the machine is 
not satisfactory, I am to return it at your expense and you are 
to refund the $10 paid upon it. 


Address. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


] E have already reviewed Eden Phill- 
potts’ “ Wild Fruit’’ (John Lane Com- 
pany), but it is extremely hard to lay aside 
this book, and we are tempted to go through 
it again and gather the aftermath. The book 
is aptly named, for the poetry it holds has a 
wilding flavor that is quite unlike that of the 
common garden variety of verse. 

Eden Phillpotts has little of the “faith 
that makes us men,” and his imagination 
plays with a rather feverish brilliancy over 
In “The 
Song of a Weary World,” he presents a som- 
ber brief against the human race that may 
be disturbing, momentarily, at least, to our 
over-jaunty optimists, who insist that all is 
for the best in the best possible of worlds. 

The “Litany to Pan” we hesitate to print 
—it is so intensely bitter, and we give it only 
after realizing that even this form of passion- 
ate denial is merely an “angry 


the questions of life and death. 


Song of a Weary World 
By EpEN PHILLPOTTS 


Through space dimensionless and starry seas 
I wheel and wonder at my sun’s command, 
Whither the Mother’s everlasting hand 

Beckons from Hercules. 


Again and yet again I ring my road; 
Again pursue my weary march in time 
Across the glimmering abysses climb, 

Groaning beneath my load. 


The grief of many a golden galaxy 


I pass from day to night, from night to day 
Blind and obedient, shriveled, old, and gray— 


My song sunk to a sigh. 


There was a time when, as a planet-child, 
I gloried; Alma Venus from her place 
Bent low to scan my new-created face, 

And saw it good, and smiled. 


In joy she rose and swiftly came to me, 
Reaping ripe stars and sowing as she came; 
Life, Life she brought! 

Flashed over earth and sea. 


Yet as she planted she was very sad, 
And watered all the breast of me with tears. 
She saw the dolors of unnumbered years; 

I, seeing not, was glad. 


But so came Man, out of the ages blown— 

A shining master-bubble on the crest 

Of the last wave that Life had upward prest— 
And claimed me for his own. 


At first I joyed in him as forth he leapt— 


My firstborn blest with power to understand— 


But lo! he lifted matricidal hand, 
And Alma Venus wept. 


At first I joyed in him as at a boon; 
Then wakened evil on my startled face, 
Until I curst this comprehending race, 

And envied the dead moon. 


Oh, hear my cry, oh, hear my cry, ye stars! 
This bosom round he tortures to his ends; 
He burrows, slaughters, scatters, rives, 

rends~— 

My very heart he mars! 


His habitations fester in my breast; 
His galleys maculate my ocean foam; 


He spies where all my secret treasures home— 


Ultimate scourge and pest! 


He peeps below, he probes and plagues above, 
Poisons my land and fouls my deepest sea; 
He seeks and finds and tears away from me 

The last wild things I love. 


affirmation.” 


A dawn of living flame 


and 
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The Best 
$5 Fishing Rod 
Ever Built 
YELLOWSTONE SPECIAL 


All Sizes, Fly or Bait 
Six strip selected split bamboo, 
German silver mountings. Solid 
cork grasp. Solid metal reel seat. 
Three piece with extra tip, put 
up on covered wood frame with 
canvas sack. 


Our guarantee: Money back if not 
satisfied, charges paid both ways. 
Price $5, delivered free in the U. S. 
Send for our new handsome 160 page 
Catalog J, and Guide on Fishing. Sent 
Free, by mentioning this magazine. 
ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO, 
57 Reade Street New York City 














STRENGTHEN THE 
INTERNAL ORGANS 


By strengthening the Internal Organs 
you are building a solid and permanent 
foundation for the development of all 
internal and external muscles. In 
physical exercise where the vital organs 
the heart, lungs, stomach and kidneys 
are not strengthened in proportion to 
the external development, the restora- 
tion of bodily vigor and health will not 
be complete nor permanent. eae 
velopment of muscular strength has a : 
bad Uifect on the internal body and is Prof. Titus hag & powerfu 
due to wrong methods used in physical Leg Exercise. 
training. My system of progressive exercise as taught in connect! 
with my PROGRESSIVE EXERCISER 
will uniformly exercise every muscle of the body. By combir 
the use of this wonderful invention with my instructions on he 
and strength building, you will not acquire an abnormal deve 
ment, but your entire body will be uniformly benefited. My’ 
recent bok THE ‘ WHYS” OF EXERCISE 
tells all amt this wonderful little exerciser : it also tellsr 
truths about exercise which are startling to the average rea 
giving as it does the ‘‘ reasons why ’’ so many systems fail, ap 
proving conclusively that there is but one way to scqv 
real health and strength. 

My price for machine and complete course of instructions is: 
tremely reasonable. With request for my book send 4 cents to co 


postage. 
PROF. H. W. TITUS, 802 Titus Bldg., 156 East 23rd St., New ker 
RRRRAIT G IRRE ABE BEI ER RRS 5 SES 




















AULTLESS Day 
Shirts are our response 
to the demand from those 
who, knowing the superiority 
of Faultless Pajamas and Night- 
| Shirts, desired a day- shirt of 
equal superiority. 


Ask Your Dealer 


The Day-Shirt Book illustrates 


and describes them. The Bed- 
Time Book shows our night- 
wear. 
Both are interesting. 
are Free. 
E. ROSENFELD & COMPANY 
Dept. G, Baltimore, Md. 


For over 30 years the fargest 
makers of men’s nightwear 
in the world. 


Both 
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His purposes and good, his rights and wrongs, 
Choke the sweet air, the clamors of his claim 
Deafen my ear, deride his Mother’s aim, 

And strangle Nature’s songs. 


Lusting and lying, murdering his kind— 
Each stronger kingdom at a weaker’s throat— 
He shrieks forever the discordant note, 

This monster with a mind. 


Dust of my dust—last and supremest race 
Of races lifting on from age to age— 
This conscious creature’s awful pilgrimage 
Maddens the eyes of space. 


Oh, build upon his bones a better thing; 
Add yet a link to life’s eternal chain; 
Depose humanity, or once again 

Thy primad silence fling. 


Heed my long agonies, and let them cease; 
Lighten the horror of my endless wo; 
From off this bleeding bosom bid him go 

jAnd give thy planet peace. 


But if thou shalt ordain we never part, 

, Then, Mother, pity me by pitying him; 
| Dispatch thy swiftest, gold-winged seraphim 
With Reason to his heart. 

$end them and this thy gift; let Reason reign, 

So that a reconciliation come 

\ Between the children and their ancient home, 
Ere darkness fall again. 

i 
7 By Epvren PHILLPOTTS 


Us 


Us was sitting on a gate—me an’ her— 
fis a very coorious state—me an’ her. 
When the moon beginned to shine 
I took both her hands in mine ! 
}We was going of it fine—me an’ her. 
i 


“*Peared us hadn’t nought to say—him an’ me. 
Telling wadden in our way—him an’ me. 

' But he heaved a sort o’ groan 

« An’ I gived'a little moan, 

‘While us pitched theer—all alone—him an’ me. 


‘Us continued on the gate—him an’ me— 
* Till it growed a trifle late. Him an’ me 
Hearkened to the owls a-bawling, 
Listened to the cats a-wauling— 
' Then the church clock chimed. 
him an’ me. 


’Twas calling— 


tl 

-“Back along us slowly went—me an’ her 

@ Feeling very well content—me an’ her. 
}come her evening out ’tis plain 

¢ Us shall do as I ordain : 

\ Sit ‘pon thicky gate again—me an’ her.” 
} 

i A Litany to Pan 


By EpEN PHILLPOTTS 


By the abortions of the teeming Spring, 
By Summer’s starved and withered offering, 
By Autumn’s stricken hope and Winter’s sting, 
Oh, hear ! 


By the ichneumon on the writhing worm, 

By the swift, far-flung poison of the germ, 

By soft and foul brought out of hard and firm, 
Oh, hear ! 


By the fierce battle under every blade, 

By the etiolation of the shade, 

By drought and thirst and things undone half made, 
Oh, hear ! 


By all the horrors of re-quickened dust, 
By the eternal waste of baffled lust, 

By mildews and by cankers and by rust, 
Oh, hear ! 


By the fierce scythe of Spring upon the wold, 
By the dead eaning mother in the fold, 

By stillborn, stricken young and tortured old, 
Oh, hear ! 
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Put Voummull in His Pined 


HIS man inside the fire lines is watching his property burn. 


What does it mean to him? What would it mean to you 

if you were in his place? Would you be face to face with 
disaster or would you watch the smouldering remnants of your 
property with your mind occupied with plans for business rehabil- 
itation, because somewhere in the ruins is the safe containing the 
indestructible financial soul of your business—your fire insurance 
policy? 

If this happens to your property, you can plan with absolute 
certainty if your policy is in the Hartford, because for more than a 
hundred years it has been furnishing just this kind of business 
protection and has never failed to make good an honest loss. 

It has paid 140 Millions for claims on property of its policy 
holders. This is larger indemnity than has ever been paid by 
any other American company. 


When Next You Insure 


Insist on the Hartford 





















100 FOR 15 CENTS 


My formulas tell you how. My Coe 
Outfits cost little. Are easily operated. 
Cook tie fruit, hot the cook. Can, in either 
glass or tin, your own fresh, pure, free-from- 
acid fruit and vegetables at less cost than 
you can buy inferior goods. Catalogue free. 
F.8. Stahl, Box 422-K, Quincy, Ill. 


THE NIAGARA CLIPS 




















GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity has made it famous.” 





Fo Oe (WULENG: ew 
COLLARS & CUFFS 


Pat. Nov. 24, 1908. 

Are delighting thousands of satisfied wearers because they save collar trouble and bother— 
and because they save laundry bills. 
Challenge Collars are waterproof—can be cleaned with a damp cloth—yet have all the sie and cor 
rectness of the best linen collar you can buy. They fit like linen, too, and have a dull linen finish 
and texture so perfect you can’t tell them from linen. We guarantee every collar to give satisfaction 
in service and appearance. 

At your dealer’s—Collars 25c., Cuffs 50c. Or sent by mail by us on receipt of price. 

Our new “‘Slip-Easy” finish makes tie slide easily. Write for our latest Style Book. 


THE ARLINGTON COMPANY, Dept. F, 
Established 1883 725-727 Broadway, New York 


Boston, 65 Bedford St. Chicago, 161 Market St. St. Louis, 505 North 7th St. Detroit, 117 Jefferson Ave- 
Philadelphia, 900 Chestnut St. San Francisco, 718 Mission St. Toronto, 58-64 Fraser Ave. 
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Send 15 cents to the Niagara Clip Co., New York, and you 
will receive a sample box of thecelebrated & indispensable 
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“Universal’”’ 
"oa Chopper 


Chops all kinds 
of food, whether 
meat or vege- 
tables—raw 
or cooked— 














Does as coarse 
away or fine as 
entirely ._ wanted— 
with the rapidly 
drudgery and 
of the easily. 
chopping 

knife and 

bowl. 


“Universal’”’ 
Coffee Percolator 


Excels other ways of making 
coffee because the percolation 
is completed before the water 
boils. 


Coffee made 
in it is easily 
known 
by its 
delicious 
aroma, 
fine flavor 
and the absence 
of the bitter 
taste caused by boiling. 

If you want to know what 
perfect coffee is like, try the 
“Universal.” 





“Universal” 
Bread Maker 


Mixes and kneads bread in 
three minutes. The hands do 
not touch the dough. 
Simple, easy, 
sanitary. 
Does 
away 
with 
hand 
knead- 
ing. 
Makes 
perfect 
bread. 






— 


Write for our Large Book 


of Useful Things. 
Buy of leading Hardware and Jewelry Stores 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
261 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. 


Free 
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By fading eyes pecked from a dying head, 

By the hot mouthful of a thing not dead, 

By all thy bleeding, struggiing, shrieking red, 
Oh, hear ! 


By madness caged and madness running free, 
Through this our conscious race that heeds not thee, 
In its concept insane of Liberty, 

Oh, hear ! 


By all the agonies of all the past, 
By earth’s cold dust and ashes at the last, 
By her return to the unconscious vast, 
Oh, hear ! 
The Seasons 
By EpEN PHILLPOTTS 
Awakes the slumberer, dear buxom earth 
Stirs to the lifting sun and airy mirth 
Of birds ; and when her coverlet she flings, 
It lights and twinkles into buds and wings ; 
Rolls like a wave and breaks in verdant foam 
On meadows where her bleating babies roam. 
Spring in the likeness of a little maid, 
Doth haunt the holt and fold and hidden nest 
Spreads the first sweet of flowers for the breast 
Of the young year ; or lifts blue eyes to trace 
The shrill lark’s spiral upon heaven's face. 


Now burn the frenzied pulse and flame of life 

Where hot July hath taken earth to wife ; 

And mated her in high and golden noons ; 

And loved her by the light of low red moons ; 

While stealthy-footed hours a vigil keep 

And white stars throb above their wedded sleep. 
Summer, in semblance of a queen, doth view 
The pageant of her kingdoms all outspread. 
Of sun-fire fierce, and shade, and delicate dew 
Her regal robe is woven ; on her head 
Flower-light and night and morning make a 

crown 

From which her rainy-scented hair pours down. 


The garners fill again ; the heavy scent 

Of perfect things in mellow sweetness blent 

Now visibly along the sleepy air 

Floats to the sky, then rolls and rises where, 

Like to a jeweled censer, the ripe earth 

Flings to the sun full savor of her worth. 
Autumn—deep-bosomed mother—counts the 

gain, 

Smiling alike where far-flung harvest glows 
And where each little goblet of wild grain 
Lifts for a blessing ; solemnly she goes 
Garbed with the rainbow glory of ripe fruit 
In golden pomp of Pan’s own passionate flute. 


Sunk to hibernal, naked weariness 

Again earth meets the riotous caress 

Of all the winds ; from out her drooping eyes 

The light of seeing fades away and dies. 

Then star-lit frosts with sudden swiftness still 

Heartbeat of dene and dingle, vale and hill. 
Winter! O ancient nurse, come rock to sleep 
The world again, and bring great gift of rest. 
Lower the light, where failing sunbeams creep 
To kindle yon brief wonder of the west. 
Draw the cloud curtains close and spread below 
Our dreaming mother’s coverlet of snow. 


We like such verse as this from The De- 
lineator, that veils its power in modest under- 
statements and that impresses by a certain 
negative exaggeration. 


How Much of Godhood 
By Louis UNTERMEYER 
How much of Godhood did it take— 
What purging epochs had to pass 
Ere I was fit for leaf and lake 
‘ And worthy of the patient grass. 


What nfighty travails must have been, 
What ages must have molded me 
Ere I was raised and made akin 
To dawn, the daisy, and the sea. 


In what great struggles was I felled, 
In what lives had I labored long 

Ere I was given a world that held 
A meadow, butterflies, and song. 


But oh, what cleansings and what fears 
What countless raisings from the dead, 

Ere I could see Her, touched with tears, 
Pillow the little weary head. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
A REAL AMERICAN IN MEXICO 


HAT “two battalions of the Salvation 

Army could go down to Mexico and 
apture the whole revolution, both sides of 
it, with their tambourines,”’ is the humble 
opinion of Leon A. Watts, who has recently 
returned after a year’s stay across the border. 
Born on one of the wildest of frontiers, his 
arly life spent punching cattle and repell- 
ing night attacks of cow-stealing “ greasers,”’ 
Watts is a typical American soldier of for- 
tune, says Robert E. Pinkerton in the Mil- 
waukee Free Press. And, what with cam- 
pigning through Cuba with the Rough 
Riders, service in the Philippines, and break- 
ig horses for the United States Army at 
fort Riley, Kan., “his life-story reads like a 
Richard Harding Davis novel.” But Watts 
was educated at the University of Texas, and 
js only an adventurer by avocation, his real 
calling being that of engineer. 
ever, he regards as more dangerous than 
fighting, more dangerous than any he has 
witnessed in Mexico, at any rate. 


This, how- 


He relates: 


The battles are a joke. I saw one where 
they fought all day, fired 5,000 rounds, and 
the official count of the score was eleven 
killed. 

If the insurgents win one or two decisive 
battles, it is all off with Diaz. 

Except the rurales and the federal artil- 

lery, none of the federal troops is loyal. In 
Mexico, you know, the convicts compose the 
sanding army. They have to corral them 
at night and stand guard over them, instead 
of putting them on guard duty. 
In Mexico when a man goes on a tear and 
shoots up a place, or commits some crime, he 
goes into the army by force. The army, as a 
result, is witing to turn azainst Diaz any 
{ime, and it will whenever the insurgents get 
the upper hand. 





The rurales, however, are a good body of 
fighting men; in fact, they are the highest 
paid soldiers in the world, getting $60 gold 
per month when there is no fighting and $2.75 
per day when they are in active service. 


tion of bandits, about 3,000 strong. They 
did so much damage, and resisted capture so 
well, that Diaz took them over as his personal 
bodyguard as the best means of getting rid of 
them. 

They are wonderfully good horsernen and 
wear the gaudiest uniforms you ever saw, 
but they can’t shoot—no one in Mexico can 
shoot. They wear $8,000 worth of gold braid 
on their clothes and a ton of silver on their 
sombreros. They look gaudy and warlike, 
but the Salvation Army could start them 
Tunning. 


They always speak down there of their 
affection for Americans, says Watts, but a 


“ ° ” 
gringo” wants to watch out after dark. 
He says in part: 


The Mexicans treat you fine to your face 
—they are the finest people on earth—but 
move one eye around to the back of your 
head after dark, and always sleep with one 
eye and one ear open. 

An American living in Mexico to-day 








Originally the rurales were an organiza-| 
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Why Take a Chance With Your 
Eggs or Chicks ? 











Don’t blame your poor hatches to the parent stock, or 
the eggs, because lack of moisture, irregular heat, and 
cheap incubators are responsible for the death of 
millions of chicks in the shell every year. 


The International self- 
Humidifying Incubator 


is absolutely automatic in every function, unvariaple tempera- 
ture, positive moisture from the moment of starting the hatch 
until necessary to properly dry the newly hatched unit of future 
profit, so thoroughly safe-guarding its entrance into poultrydom 
as to guarantee its livability. 


Your brooder losses are not always the fault of the chicks. 
Ultimate success depends on the proper mothering of chicks. 


The International Sanitary Hover 


is the only one positively supplying the highest temperature at the outer edge. 
Therefore, no loss by crowding to the center, and every chick has a chance under 
this hover. Entire metal construction. Portable and adjustable to all conditons. 
Eliminates expensive brooder house equipment. 

Our best efforts are centered in the production of Day-Old Chicks and 
Hatching Eggs from matured stock. | No pullet eggs are used except for 
table purposes. All orders for Incubators, Hovers, Day-Old Chicks 
or ee Eggs will positively be filled within 24 hours aftr 
receipt. 

Send to-day for 1911 catalogue on incubators and hovers, also our stock 
catalogue on Rancocas Strain Baby Chicks and Hatching Eggs. 


INTERNATIONAL POULTRY SALES CO. 
Home Office, Box 315, Brown’s Mills, N. J. 
Branch, No. 21 Barclay St., New York City 
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Touch, 
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wants to have a limber trigger-finger; and, 
when once he does unlimber his artillery, he 
wants to let his six-shooter get the hiccoughs. 

They have less use for Americans than the 
border citizen has for “greasers.”’ 

I’ve been a target all my life, from the 
time I began punching cattle on the Rio 
Grande, where I was born, and I am ready to 
go back to Mexico any time. 


The whole trouble, he recalls, was caused 
by a Mexican’s attempt to kidnap a white 
woman down in Texas near the Rio Grande: 


A bunch of Texas cow-punchers strung 
him up and burned his body. That started a 
bunch of Mexican students in Mexico City, 
who tore down a few American flags and 
showed how they felt toward citizens of the 
United States. Then, of course, the Federal 
Government had to step in and stop them to 
show that the Government had no hard feel- 
ings toward their country. That gave the 
insurgents their chance, and the revolution 
has been going ever since. 


“But to a white man, the Revolution is a 
joke”—for they don’t know how to fight. 
Their battles “sound big enough,” and they 
burn so much powder that one would fancy 
a battle was going on between the United 
States and England; but after a day’s fight- 
ing the total number of dead and wounded 
“generally amounts to about nine.” 


One of the battles I saw was that of Parrel. 
This is one of the oldest towns on this con- 
tinent. It was founded at least 350 years 
ago, and has between 5,000 and 7,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is hard to count them because the 
people are like rabbits in their burrows. 

The insurgents held the town, and the 
federal soldiers approached. They sent word 
to the insurgents to give up because they 
would be beaten anyhow. The insurgents 
held a good position and could have main- 
tained it, but they got cold feet and started 
to retreat. The federal troops came in, and 
the fighting began in the streets in the 
morning. 

It lasted all day, and by night the insur- 
gents had been driven from the town. But 
it wasn’t fighting. A Texas cow-puncher of 
the same name as myself, and I, watched it 
from a roof, but we were careful to keep, 
pretty well under cover. They fired all day, 
about 5,000 rounds, but at night the official 
count was eleven dead. I think there were 
fifteen or twenty killed—you can’t tell in 
those battles how many are hit. 


An American named Lawton, who had 
lived in the country a long while “and should 
have known enough to keep out of the way,”’ 
was shot in the neck, the bullet almost tear- 
ing his head off. Another American was twice 
shot, while watching operations from the 
roof of a hotel. 


The federal troops said he was hit by spent 
bullets or some that had glanced from a wall. 
But there was no chance of that. He was 
shot intentionally when on the roof. The 
federals will take a pot shot at an American 
every time they get a chance when there is a 
battle on, and then blame it to a spent 
bullet. 

This man got well, I believe, but Lawton 
laid in the street. We went out to pick him 
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up and give him a decent burial, but the gov- 
ernment troops would not let us touch him. 
He laid there all night, and some one stole 
his clothes and shoes. We asked for permis- 
sion to bury him, but they would not grant 
it, and he was carted off in a wagon with a 
dozen peons and buried in a big hole with the 
others. We think we know where he was 
buried, but are not certain. 

Of course, that sort of business made me 
sore, and I intended to get evidence and take 
it up with the proper authorities. I took a 
picture of Lawton lying there, without his 
clothes and with his head almost shot off, 
and intended to bring it through. But the 
Government heard that I had the picture 
and took the film, together with a lot of other 
films I had exposed when the battle was on. 
Not only was the film taken, but I was 
warned to keep my mouth shut and not say 
anything about the death of the American 
when I got back to this country. 


The other American named Watts, a Texas 
cowboy, wasn’t “going to stand for that sort 
of thing,” even after their warning, and after 
the film was taken. “He was a real Texan 
and wanted to clean up the whole bunch by 
himself.’ 


He started and nearly got me into serious 
trouble as a result of our names being the 
same. Of course, being a Texan myself, I 
was not far behind him, but I was a little 
cooler and did not want to go through with 
it against those odds. 


Fighting may be a joke in Mexico, but an 
arrest is not. 


In Mexico, when they arrest you under 
martial law, they tell you that you can have 
a trial in eight days. But you can lie in jail 
for eighty days and never get a chance. They 
tell you they will be fair and reasonable, but 
the only kind of reason they give you is a 
stone wall and a handkerchief over your eyes 
and some steel-jacketed “30-30” bullets. 


After the battle of Parral there was fight- 
ing in that vicinity each day and night. 


You could hear the rifles cracking all day 
and see the flashes in the foothills at night. 
The town is twenty-one days by pack mule 
from the nearest railroad, and the trail goes 
through a pass 13,000 feet high. The mine 
where I was at work was seven miles from 
the town. You know, a man can’t work all 
day and then go to bed at night. I used to 
ride into Parral every night for some excite- 
ment. And it generally was to be had. 

I would go back to the mine after dark, 
and there always was shooting along the 
trail. Nearly every morning there were two 
or three dead Mexicans lying in the road. 
One night they began shooting at me, and I 
unlimbered and began popping back at them. 
I never knew whether they were insurgents 
or federal troops. Anyhow, they got me in 
the leg. The bullet hit my thigh when I was 
in the saddle. In my trousers pocket was a 
big Mexican silver dollar. The bullet hit 
that dollar, and I guess I will carry the mark 
of that coin to my grave. It hurt then, but 
did not bother me much until later, when 
blood poisoning set in, and I had a hard time 
of it. 


He got back to town by riding hard, and 
there his troubles began, for with him were 
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two Americans and three American women. 
There had been some talk of an attack, and, 
feeling against the “Gringos’’ ran high, so 
that he would gladly have left were it not for 
the women. 


The talk got so strong that we barricaded 
an adobe hut with boiler plate and were ready 
to pull off a regular Alamo stunt. A fellow 
named Foster, from Boston, and I stood 
guard at night. One night I saw some troops 
down the mountain side and crawled down 
to hear what they were talking or doing. I 
got the idea that they were going to attack 
us and crawled back to warn the others. Then 
I crawled back down the mountain again to 
keep in touch with them and give the warn- 
ing of the attack. There was a mill between 
our fort and where the men, about twenty of 
them, had dismounted. When I got back, 
all except two had gone, horses and all. I 
thought they had spread out to attack us, and 
started back. I went through the mill. In 
the darkness two men jumped on me, one 
hitting me on the head with a rock. I could 
have killed both of them, but I was afraid to 
shoot for fear that would bring the others 
and would block my retreat to the fort. So 
I beat it up the mountain as fast as I could. 
They did not attack us that night, and a few 
days later the war scene shifted and we were 
able to get out. 


Watts admits that Diaz is a good President 
from the standpoint of Americans interested 
in Mexican rubber and mines. And for some 


others: 


But, for the peon, the lower class, and the 
big class, of Mexico, there could not be a 
worse President. Madero is a good man, and 
would try to make a good President and in- 
augurate reforms where Diaz has inaugurated 
oppressions, but it would not make much dif- 
ference in the end. Without Diaz to exer- 
cise his iron-bound rule, the country would 
be in one continual revolt. 

The peons are worked so hard, and paid 
so little, that they can’t get their noses off 
the grindstone. They can’t stop work and 
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hunt for a better job, and few of them 
would have the ambition to do so. There 
are no schools, and the people don’t know 
there is anything any better for them. 

He is personally acquainted with one of 
Madero’s brothers, having lived near him at 
San Antonio, Tex., and : 

He stopt to see him on the way out, but 
Madero had left for across the border, the 
United States authorities having had a war- 
rant for him on a charge of breaking the 
neutrality laws. 

He is skeptical of the honesty of our in- 
tentions in Mexico, and scoffs at the explana- 
tion of ‘“maneuvers’’ on the part of United 
States troops along the border. Says Watts: 

When the troops start out for maneuvers 
they have only blank cartridges. I know, for 
I have been in the army. On my way back 
I saw the Twenty-third Infantry and the Sec- 
ond Artillery, and they had steel-jacketed 
bullets. 

Being a-single man, and with no one to be 
hurt but himself if he gets “bumped off,” 





Watts wants to go back. Then, too, he has 
| been “a target all his life.” 
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One of the ten is yours— 
the very brush you are look- 
ing for. It is 
Make your little girl a present of 
a Dolly’s Kleanwell—a tiny tooth- 
brush. Sent on receipt of 4 cents. 


Brisco HAIR BRUSHES 


The finest of imported brushes. 











BROWNRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


are safe, effective and convenient. The best 
remedy for coughs, hoarseness and sore throat. 
Prompt and safe. Free from opiates—The oldest 
and best remedy. 

Price, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sample free 
John I. Brown & Son Boston, Mass. 





YOU CAN 
SHARPEN 


SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 






as well as the makers, with our holder. No expensive or compli- 
cated device necessary. Costs less than blades you would throw 
away in two or three months. Price $1, and Money Back 
if not satisfactory, or write for details. Fitted for Ever Ready, 
Gem Junior, AutoStrop and Wafer blades. Give name of razor used. 
Reference: Dun or Bradstreet’s Commercial Agencies 


IDEAL HOLDER COMPANY Box 16, CANTON, OHIO 








250,000 Birthdays every day 
in the year in the United States 
Digan | You can be positively 
sure of giviné a most 
appreciative éift in 
presenting a box of 








9 


eed 
as 


WORLD ~ RENOWNED 


CANDIES 
oO 
RARE 








UALITY 





There is satisfaction 
in knowiné that you sive the best 
that money and skill can produce. 


Reta STORES and SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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WHEN A SPANISH SHELL HIT THE 
“ TEXAS ” 


























THE ORIGINAL 
SHIRLEY PRESIDENT 


SUSPENDER 


HE Texas, like her sister, the Maine, is 
now resting at the bottom. They used 

her as a target the other day—her own Gov- 
ernment she had served so well. To be sure, 
she was rather out of date, and a warship 
“ages pretty quickly” in these times of ee 


JARANTEE 
TIBPACTION OR MONEY BAC} 


SA 
peace—and yet “the navy folk who were rere et 
around the Caribbean in the summer of 1898 


ae ur th your pame 
and a 
have considerable respect for her memory ” 





Ugrecspiainiy written en pack. 

UF requested) refund ‘your money. 

THE C.A.EDGARTON MFG.CO 
SHIRLEY, MASS, 








So the New York Sun, recollecting “a dozen 
oc more encounters with Cervera’s fleet,’ in 
which the then second-class battleship “was 
a large part of the proceedings,” takes the 
opportuaity of reprinting one of the most 


ws 
interesting experiences of the Texas, which és RE LI | As 


was told in that paper on the 29th of June, 


1898, by T. M. Dieuaide, a special corre- i : STRAIN 


spondent. His letter was in part as follows: 
Makes Men Comfortable 


The Shirley] President Suspender is 
designed for the comfort of its wearer. 
We know there is no other suspender 
on the market that so takes strain 
off the shoulders. 


Orr Santiago, Wednesday, June 22.—A 
jagged hole in the ship’s side, a motionless 
form under a rubber blanket and eight 
wounded men in the sick-bay are with the 
Texas this morning as evidences that a Span- 
ish shell sometimes strikes. The hard work 
and hard knocks of the fleet seem to be com- 
ing the Texas’ way, but the one-time hoodoo 
ship of the navy has proved herself to be the 
one above all others that the Spaniards do 
not like. 

Single-handed and short of ammunition, 
the Texas engaged the formidable Socapa 
battery and shelled it to a standstill. It was 
a vonderful duel between a land battery and 
a ship, with all the natural advantage, as 
usual, on the side of the shore guns. 

The engagement was brought on in fol- 
lowing out Admiral Sampson’s orders to 
facilitate the landing of the army at Dai- 
quiri, ten miles away. To draw the Span- 
iards’ attention as much as possible from the 
real landing Sampson ordered a feint to be 
made at Cabanas Bay, a small inlet two 
miles and a half from Morro. Ten transports 
were to make pretense of landing troops 
there, and the Texas, Scorpion, and Vizxen 
were to shell the small blockhouse and sur- 
rounding hills as if covering the landing. By 
daylight the Texas was in position, but no 
transports came within sight until seven 
o'clock, when four of them appeared to the 
westward. The Texas was then lying right 
under the shadow of the mountains at Ca- 
banas. To get the shore range Lieutenant 
Haeseler fired half a dozen rifle shots. Be- 
fore the echoes had died away a puff of white 
smoke arose above the high hill of Socapa, 
a shell whistled over the masthead and a 
column of water shot up 300 yards astern. 
It was a splendid line shot and something 
of a surprize. It was followed almost imme- 
diately by another that struck even nearer. 

“What’s the range of that battery?” cried 
Captain Philip from the bridge. 
















Price 50c. 
From all 
dealers or 
Srom factory; light, 
medium 













Gives Well Dressed Appearance 


The Original Shirley President Sus- 
pender causes the trousers to hang as your 
tailor intended without strain anywhere. 


and extra 





Costs Less in the Long Run 


Durability depends on excellence of con- 
struction, material and workmanship. 
Insist on the Shirley Guarantee when 

you buy suspenders. | 








1734 Main St. Shirley, Mass. 


A $3.00 EXERCISER FOR $1.00 


Prot. Ames Musecle-Builder {x 


STEEL SPRING EXERCISER for Men, Women and Children. (Two Exercisers in One.) 
ICE$1.00 The Best Exerciser on the Market at Anywhere Near the Price 


Every person—man, woman and child—needs an exerciser. 
A good exerciser is Just as important in life as good books. 
Perhaps it is of more importance, for whereas good books 
assist materially in developing the brain and mental facul- 
ties, a good exerciser will just as materially assist in the 
development of the physical powers and consequently the 
health, which is our choicest possession. 


There are as many different exercisers on the market as there 
are fish in the sea. A great many of these are almost worthless 
and are put together absolutely regardless of the requirements 
of the people for whom they are intended. I would not offer 
the Herkules to the public if I did not know that it is all I rep- 
resent it to be and the BEST EXERCISER that can be had 
at the price. 


THE HERKULES WILL LAST 

It is not made of cheap rubber and cloth to wear out in a few 
days’ or a few weeks’ time, but is built from the very best of 
steel and is exceptionally durable, It is never in the way, be- 
cause when not in use it can Le lifted from its hook and placed 
in a small drawer or box. 

THE HERKULES IS VERSATILE 

It will develop a strong neck, broad, powerful shoulders, strong 
back and Stomach, well shaped legs, and gain great strength in 
your arms, wrists and hands. 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FREE WITH EVERY 

ORDER FOR A HERKULES 
7" I include a complete chart of instructions, giving every 
*,) exercise necessary for a thorough development of the 
. { entire body. In getting up this chart, I have used 

, 

as 








Shoulder Exercise 








the knowledge which I have acquired in my many years’ exper'- 


ony usa r. a OP ce . ss epacesstheee + ence in building perfect men and women. I am operating the 
a Five tho : nd yards, was the reply ¥ C.. ose j largest school of physical culture in New York City, in which 
Time and again the ships had Jain within %. j / hundreds of pupils are constantly enrolled. 






3,000 yards of the entrance and never been 
fired upon. 

In less than a minute Lieutenant Bristol 
had the port twelve-inch turret gun trained 
upon the Socape hill and a cloud of red dust 
rising over the Spanish guns attested the 
accuracy of his aim. 


If you will follow the lessons which I give in the chart 
# you cannot fail to obtain satisfactory results. 

NOTICE As Professor Barker does not employ 
| agents, it is necessary to obtain the 
complete outfit, consisting of the Muscle Builder, 
Two Charts of Instructions, Three Separate Handles, 
Two Screw Attachments, to send $1.00 to 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 


49 Berker Bldg. 110 W.42dSt., New York, N. Y. 


Individual Instructions for Health and Strength at my 


“ ‘ . ” 
Then the Texas, forging steadily nearer, | Spine and Stomach select Gymnasium or by mail. Particulars on request. Chest Exercise 
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anning- 
owman 
Alcohol Gas 


With the 
Alcolite Burner 


Stove 


Made 
with 
one, two 
or three 
burners 


The Perfect Stove 
for Table-Cooking 


The custom of making coffee and tea at | 
table and of cooking there many things 
formerly prepared in the kitchen is fast 
growing in fashion. ‘This stove is so 
beautifully finished that it ornaments 
any table. It is so powerful that it has 
the cooking ability of a range burner. 
It is so light and portable that it is 
ideal for outings, camping, picnics, etc. 
Furnished with Manning - Bowman 
Chafing Dishes or sold separately. 













All dealers have the Manning-Bowman 
Quality Alcohol Gas Stoves, Percola- 
tors, Chafing Dishes and Accessories, 
and the ‘‘Eclipse”’ 

Bread Mixer. 






































Write for free 
Book of 
Recipes and 
Catalogue 
“cc D 3 2? 
Manning, 
Bowman 
& Co. 
MERIDEN, No. 345-84 Chafing Dish 
CONN. Alcohol Gas Stove 
RIS DE 0 
ROLLERS 





Original and unequalled. 
Wood or tin rollers. ‘‘Improved” 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 

signature on cae 


ie 


Red Cedar pe Splendid ¢ Gift 


Combines beauty a 
and usefulness ; is 
built of delightful, 
fragrant Southern 
Red Cedar. Protects 
furs and clothing 
against moths. No 
camphor required. 
It’s dust-and-damp- 
proof. Saves cold 
storage expenses. 
VERY ROOMY, 4 ft. long ; 2ft. wide; 2 ft. 
high. Two big drawers. A very magnificent chest. 

Hand polished. Wide copper bands. Appropriate gift. 

Many styles. We prepay freight and sell DIRECT from factory 
to home. Write today for catalog. Shows designs and prices. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 17, Statesville,N.C. 
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began a deliberate and well-aimed fire from 
the big guns of her port battery: 


The Spanish battery with disappearing 
guns right on the crest of the hill was a 
mighty hard target from a swaying ship. A 
trifle over or a trifle under and the shots were 
ineffective. To make the situation worse 
the Texas had no explosive shells for her 
turret guns and used armor-piercing shells, 
which had to be placed within a fraction of 
a foot to be effective. 


Notwithstanding all this, time after time 
the shots from the Tezas struck fairly within 
the short radius of the Spanish battery, which 
rapidly returned the fire. Yet one shell burst 
within forty yards, port amidships, the frag- 
ments “flying all over the ship, and rattling 
on her sides like small-arm fire.” 


Captain Philip stood on the bridge through- 
out it all, with his executive officer, Lieuten- 
ant Commander Harber, and his navigator, 
Lieutenant Heilner, watching the effect of 
the ship’s shots through a telescope. ... . : 

The Texas fired no wild shots. Each one 
was reported to Captain Philip, its effect 
noted, and a message sent to the officer in 
charge of that gun, “a little over,” “a little 
under,” or “good shot; try again.” Once 
when one of Boatswain Brooks’s six-inch 
shells tore up a tremendous column of earth 
fair in the Spanish battery the captain seized 
the whistle rope and blew half a dozen vigor- 
ous blasts to announce his satisfaction. .. . 

The Spaniard’s fire faltered in the first 
half hour, and thereafter they dropt a shell 
only occasionally, but they seemed to have 
the range better than they had ever had it 
before. 


And all this time, “tho a little diversion 
of the fire might have been a good thing,” 
the Texas was virtually isolated. For the 
Indiana, Oregon, Massachusetts, Iowa, and 
Brooklyn, lying but a few miles away, were 
evidently decided that the Texas could take 
care of herself, and took no part in the fray. 


After just an hour of the combat occurred 
the first disaster to the fleet off Santiago, 
the first time the Spaniards had struck one 
of our ships here. A shot had just been fired 
by the Texas, and all hands on the bridge 
and in the tops were watching where it fell. 

At that instant a cloud of smoke arose 
from Socapa. “A dandy shot!” cried one 
of the signal boys. “That was a dago shot, 
you idiot!” called Captain Philip impa- 
tiently, “and by cracky, it has hit us!” 

There was no jar perceptible on the bridge, 
but clouds of smoke were arising from the 
forehatch. In a twinkling the hose wa3 run 
down and investigation made 


The Spanish shell had struck the ship’s 
side between frames seventy-eight and seven- 
ty-seven; had passed through, tearing every- 
thing in its 
chion, full two feet of which was taken right 
out of the middle. About the forward com- 
partment of the gun deck was a scene of con- 
fusion and ruin. But: 

Before the smoke had cleared away the 
wounded men were being carried in stretch- 
ers to the sick-bay, where Surgeon Du Bose 


and his assistants were ready to care for 
them. A blanket was hastily thrown over 


path, and exploded on a stan- 
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From 
America’s 
Most 
Famous 
Spring— 
Waukesha, 
Wis. 





Hock 


“The World’s Best 
Table Water’’ 


In NEW Sterilized Bottles only 






















This Cabinets’: 


ished golden, 44 
wide, has drawers, po 
slide, roll frout, paper 
cabinet, etc., asshown. 
We sell it at a low 
price to introduce our 
Office Furniture— 
Desks, Chairs, Tables, 
Files, * Book Cases, etc 
Foe for ces and 


ef o. 288. 
WE AKE GooD 
Upholstered Furniture 


Turkish and Odd Rockers, Parlor 


Lodge Fui 
and fibrary Suites, Davenports and Couches in Oak and 
amen» Flanders, mission and regular. Covered in 


teed. Ask for pricesand Catalog No 483 







——— 
Excellent 


money will buy—ev. 


every piece ruaran 
€.H. STAFFORD MFG. CO., 242 Adams St., Chicago, sh. 








The Hour Glass Stories 


—dainty little books, easy to hold, each in 
large clear type and pointing a moral that 
lies deep in the heart of humanity itself. 


The Czar’s Cif By Witi1aM ORDWAY 
PARTRIDGE. A t + ‘4A life in which Mr, 
Partridge, himself a oF a ons of wide celebrity. gives 
the most interesting account of a sculptor in Russia 

who so pleased the Gar that he obtained the gift of 
freedom for his exiled brother. 

The Emancipation of Miss Susanna. A 
dainty love story that ends in a most romantic mar- 
riage. 

The Old Darnman. A New England character 
known to many a New k England boy and girl, in which 
the “‘lost bride” is the occasion for a lifelong search 
oo agg! todoor. By CHARLES L. GOODELL, D,D. 

in. Gilead. A very touching story ‘ofa 
i. ad grief over the loss of her child of tender 
years and her search for comfort found in her hus- 
pees loyal Christian faith, By FLORENCE MORSE 


poe New Edition, just issued. By MaBEL 

WAGNALLS. The romantic story of a sweet voice that 

thrilled great audiences in operatic Paris, Berlin, etc. 

e Courtship of Sweet Anne 

bris je httlePetory incidental to ee Mery 
indsor."” By ELLEN V. Ta 


Wi nn ca . 
Ani icyl of Sacred Story about the 
EV. ZELOTES GRENELL. 


dais. 
sonic Sandals. A 

Parsifal. An Be bho study of the great operatic 
gre By H. R. HaWEIs, 

sarha ddon. 7 Three short sigeien. 5 ollegoeionty 

sone ary, and folk-lore. By Lro Tou 

The Transfiguration ¢ of Miss Philura. A 

ory woven arou Pease ing good.” By 

LORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY. 

The Herr Doctor. The spright] 
an American girl ng capturing a tit] 


adventures of 
husband. By 


Rops't —— 
he Tro ble. Wouwnn. A pathetio little story 
lo hearts interest. By CLaka MORRIS. 


Cloth, Illustrated: Each 40 cents, postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
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ROWE’S 
BED HAMMOCK 





For Verandas, Porches, Lawns, Indoors 
| The Perfect Couch for Outdoor Sleeping 


|} ARowe Hammock has hung for 8 or 10 summers ona 
j porch within 200 feet of the Atlantic Ocean. Last sea- 
son a Visitor referred to it as ** your new hammock.” 
i) years’ experience shows that Rowe’s Hammocks 
ive ten years of continuous out-of-door service. As 
ar as the signs of wear go, you can’t tell whether a 
} Rowe Hammock has been used 6 months or 6 years. 

} It is made by sailmakers om the model we papatied 
i for years tothe U.S. Navy. It ismade from duck that 
| is 0 per cent. to 200 per cent. stronger than that in 
jothers, and sewn with thread that is twice as strong. 
fi:has sewing and bracing that no other maker has 
jarned the need of, It is handsome, but severely 
! plain—no showiness, just solid merit. 

Qur Khaki is permanent in color, will not soil 
} clothing. 

| A very few first class stores are licensed to sell our 
Hhammocks. If not conveniently situated, you should 
j bay direct from us. Delivery prepaid, ready for 
hanging. 


| WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
} Small silk name-label on every Rowe Hammock. 


EL, ROWE & SON, Inc., Sailmakers and Ship Chandlers 
292 Wharf Street, GLOUCESTER, Mass. 















.75 Direct from Factory to You. 
Size 79 x 80 ins. complete with cushions, 
er Sawn White Oak Davenport, Dealer’s Price $48 
complete sections together and make this big saving. Write for 
Free catalog—200 pieces 
COMPACKT FURNITURE CoO. 
419 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


PRINT FOR YOURSELF 

x, Cards, circulars, book, newspaver. Press $5. 
f ’ Larger $18. Rotary $60. Save money. Print for 
i(@.4 others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. Write 
factory for press catalog, ‘1 YPE, cards, paper 


Reveecy THE PRESS CO. Meriden, Connecticut 


DAYS? FREE TRIAL 


SECTIONAL 


FURNITURE -.- 

















PJE'LL th 
Uhl Art Steel Cuts 
ypewriter Office 


pense 


Light in weight, 
but absolutely 
rigid and silent 
under operation. 
aves time— 
eo — materials, 
io a gh ort 
ter us 
to send you 
one on 15 
days’ FREE 
trial. We 
fill order thru our 
dealer or, where 
we have no agency, take this “‘ Free Trial 
Offer’? to any office supply 

him to for you; or, if you have 
satisfactory rating, use your own business 
stationery and we will deliver direct to 
you. If not satisfactory after 15 Days’ 
ee return to dealer or to us. 

If you wish further information 

rst, send your dealer’s name and 

write for descriptive circular. 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co, 
2063 Dorr Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Attractive proposition for dealers, We develop steady 
tales that you pag vale 5 Write ‘for poe 


kes 10 sq. ft. of 
ae, Holdsstation- 


Closed 
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what a moment before had been a man. 
F. I. Blakeley was identified afterward sim- 
ply by a roll-call to find who was missing. 


One man, Russell, had fifteen distinct 
wounds, and Lieutenant Bisphan was struck 
on the hand by a bit of the shell. But no 
one else was seriously hurt: 


The Texas, after this, pounded away more 
viciously than ever, but never an answering 
shot came. The Spaniards at La Socapa had 
had enough. 

As the battle-scarred old warship drew 
slowly out, a string of flags went up from 
Commodore Schley’s flagship, which, being 
interpreted, read: ‘Well done, Texas.” 
Later, as she steamed beside the Brooklyn, 
Lieutenant Sears called through the mega- 
phone: “The Commodore wishes to con- 
gratulate Captain Philip, his officers, and 
men on the splendid work.’’ Remembering 
her dead and wounded, the Texas gave no 
answering cheer, simply thanking the flag- 
ship. 

“Do you need any assistance?’’ came over 
the waters from the Brooklyn. “The only 
assistance we require is some explosive shell,” 
was Captain Philip’s grim reply. 

Then the Texas went out to sea to bury 
Neridead: . .s.... es 





THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR 


OME record-smashing games of golf are 

promised in Washington this summer as 
a consequence of President Taft’s appoint- 
ment of Walter L. Fisher, of Chicago, to 
succeed Mr. Ballinger as Secretary of the In- 
terior. For, says the New York Tribune, 
“like the President himself, Mr. Fisher is an 
enthusiastic devotee of golf,” and quite as 
hard a driver on the field as at his desk. 
Moreover, were Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt to 
journey to the national capital after Mrs. 
Fisher is installed there as a hostess, the 
country need not be surprized to hear an 
“unprecedented talkfest” on the subject of 
race-suicide—as, informed, “the 
private life of the new member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet is notable for two hobbies— 
golf and children.” 


we are 


Even before the former President launched 
his campaign against race-suicide, Mrs. 
Fisher was caring tenderly for a young flock, 
preferring the prattle of babies and the other 
pleasures of home to the gaiety of society 
life, altho she was the wife of a wealthy man 
and besides was possest of an independent 
fortune which she inherited. Eight children 
were born to her, of whom seven are living. 
Among them is a pair of twins—Thomas H. 
and Frederick T., now a little more than 
fourteen years old. The other offspring are 
Walter T., aged nineteen, a student at Har- 
vard; Arthur, aged seventeen, who will go 
to Harvard next year; Margaret, aged 
twelve; Howard, aged seven, and Ruth, 
eight months old. 


To the public Mr. Fisher is well known as 
a successful lawyer, reformer, and authority 
But to his inti- 
mate friends he is known as a “ three-sided 
man.” ‘The two sides of the man’s nature 
which have been necessarily neglected by the 


on municipal government. 
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BEAUTY AND 
PURITY 











Promoted by 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. No 
other emollients have done 
so much for poor complex- 
ions, falling hair, and red, 
rough hands. They have 
done even more in prevent- 
ing the simple humours of 
infancy’ and childhood be- 
coming lifelong afflictions. 

Sold everywhere. Depots’ London, 27, Chartere 
house Sq.; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town, etc.; U. S. A., Potter Drug & Chem Corp., 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


u@F ree, from Boston or London depots, samples 
of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. booklet 




















This 
Fastener 


for YOU Z 
CGE 100 in a box, 15c 


Two Points, and two lips, hold top, bottom 
and middle papers with equal security. 

The De Long Hook and Eye Company, Philadelphia 
Samples—five sizes— 
free on re- 
quest. 
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For The Garden 











BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
144 Large Pages—Mailed Free 





( About 1-2 Natural Size) 
ESCHSCHOLTZIA THORBURNI 
(California Poppy) 


ARDY annual. Sow outdoors in Spring. 

The grandest of all Eschscholtzias. The 

unopened buds on outer side of petals are 
of the deepest crimson, toning down on the inner 
side to bright flame color and molten gold. We 
will mail a packet of this valuable novelty and a 
copy of our beautiful catalog—‘he dest Seed 
annual published in America—for only 10 cents, 
stamps or coin. (Regular price of Seed, 15 cents 
packet.) Write today. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
Box 18, 33 BARSLAY ST., NEW YORK 














A Basket 

of 
Mantura 
Pecans 









Hardy 
Acclimated 
Pecan Trees 


for Planting in Northern States 


Here are Pecan Trees which thrive in Northern 
States—producing as prolifically and as profitably as 
any Southern Pecans. 

Thus, through a remarkable scientific achievement, 
an immensely profitable industry becomes available 
in the North— 

For Pecan Orchards pay far bigger profits per acre 
than wheat or corn. 


Beautiful Pecan Shade Trees 


And a shade-tree of wondrous beauty, long the pride 
of the South, may now adorn any Northern landscape. 

We have five varieties of hardy trees best suited for 
Northern planting. These have withstood tempera- 
ture far below zero—never been known to “ winter- 
kill.” Successful in almost any soil. Begin bearing 
in 5 to 7 years. Bear bountifully for generations and 
attain immense size. Valuable information on Pecan 
Culture in our 


FREE CATALOG & PLANTING GUIDE 


for 1911. Includes Nut Culture, Fruits, Roses, 
Shrubs, Evergreens. Address 


GLEN BROS., Glenwood Nursery 


1707 Main Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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public are revealed in Mr. Fisher’s home and 
in his outdoor life. We quote an illustration 
of the last: 


When Judge Bruggemeyer, of Chicago, 
called for trial what is known ‘as the Illinois 
Central graft case, in which former officials 
and employees were accused of having con- 
spired together and swindled the railroad out 
of something like $3,000,000, the special 
counsel retained by James T. Harahan, then 
president of the company, was not in court 
to prosecute the charges. 

“Where is Mr. Fisher?’’ inquired the judge 
of associate counsel for the prosecution. 

“Apparently he has been delayed, per- 
haps by a street-car accident,’ answered the 
lawyer addrest. “I suggest a postponement.” 

“T object to delay,” said the chief attorney 
for the defense. ‘Undoubtedly Mr. Fisher 
is playing golf somewhere.” 

And he had been playing golf since Cawn, 
but he walked into court almost before the 
defendant’s lawyer ceased speaking. “More 
golf, eh?” said an opposing attorney, taunt- 
ingly. Unruffled, but looking fresh as a 
daisy, Mr. Fisher made no reply. Instcad he 
took his place in court and the hearing went 
on. 


Ever since he became an attorney for the 
city of Chicago in special assessment cases 
some twenty years ago, when he was known 
as the “boy lawyer,” Mr. 
countered bitter opposition in his home town; 


Fisher has en- 


and there his enemies have referred to him as 
a “chronic job-seeker.” To this charge Mr. 
But William 
C. Boyden, a close friend and partner, has 
this to say: 


Fisher has never made reply. 


“Tomy knowledge Mr. Fisher never sought 
an office that paid a salary. Whenever an 
offer came to him it came unsolicited, even 
unsuggested, and almost always as a surprize 
to him.” 

But admitting that Mr. Fisher’s “broad 
knowledge, original methods of thought, and 
” would have won him 
distinction, there are at least two prominent 


constructive ability 


Chicago business men who attribute his 
rapid rise to power to this same Attorney 
Boyden: 


These are George E. Cole and Charles R. 
Crane. Mr. Cole originated and organized 
the Municipal Voters’ League of Chicago “to 
eliminate the Yerkes interests’ from the 
City Council. Mr. Boyden was a member of 
this league. Having accomplished his first 
purpose, Mr. Cole wished to relinquish his 
work as president of the league, whose future 
task, he said, would be to drive out and keep 
out of the Counci’ all aldermen with “bad” 
or “corrupt” records. He turned the reins 
over to William Kent. 


But affairs with the league did not prosper 
as its founder had desired, and one day he 
remarked to that effect to Attorney Boyden. 
Then a conversation like this followed: 


“Why don’t you get Walter Fisher to run 
the league?”’ asked Mr. Boyden. 

“What, the boy lawyer?” returned Mr. 
Cole. 

“Yes, the boy lawyer,” said Mr. Boyden. 
“He demonstrated when he was handling 
special assessment cases for the city, when he 
stood alone on one side against a great array 
of the best lawyers in Chicago on the other, 
that he could think for himself and that he 
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wasn’t afraid of an army. Besides, he knows 
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For The Garden 


“Farr’s Hardy Plan 
Specialties ” 


A book full of human interest, and e 
tirely unlike any other American catalog 


A beautifully illustrated and comp 
hensive list of all the essentials of the 
Hardy Garden. 


An English writer says: ‘‘It surpasses ap 
American catalog I have seen, and is equalled } 
but few in Europe, and as regards the Iris anj 
Peony I consider it the standard authority,” 

I wish every reader of The Literary Digesty 
is interested in growing hardy plants might 
this book, as it makes friends for me everywh 


—— 


















and I would like to count you among them. os 
BERTRAND H. FARR nished 
tools t 


Wyomissing Nursery, 643A Penn St., Reading, Py 














Be Proud of Your Lawn 


Home owners everywhere ‘are happy ove 
the remarkable grass-growing efficiency of 


KALAKA 















‘resayy THE WIZARD LAWN PRODUCER 
Hit: © Yousow Kalaka just like any grass seed; 
bust i water it and it springs into life. 

It is Seed and Fertilizer combined. Choicest secds 


5] fi 
{ i, scientifically mixed with a powerful concentrate of driel 
cattle manure, from which all dirt, dust, chaff and foreign 
seeds are eliminated. Kalaka is sown like any grassseed, 
but goes further than same quantity of ordinary see. 
5-Lb. Box for $1.00 (enough to sow 1,000 square fet 
of new lawn or renew 2,000 square feet of old lawn). 
Sent express prepaid East of the Missouri River or Westa 
the River for $1.25. Try it. Let us send free booklet ‘Hor 
to make a Lawn."’ You will find that it gives you innumerable 
valuable suggestions, THE KALAKA COMPANY 
836 Exchange Ave., Union Stock Yards Chicago, IL 

























fectly hardy—150,000 Himalaya plants came til 
D ancther winter without an inch of dead wood, ini 
ing enormous crops of big, firm, luscious beme 
One man sold $30 worth from two plants in 
second year. We get ten tons an acre from thre 
old plants and sell them quick at sixteen cents 8 4 
Delicious as dessert. Makes three times more jail 
jelly than ordinary berries. Fourteen hundred 
planted Himalayas last year, and every one satisfied, 
Eighteen months old plants that will fruit 
summer, $1 each prepaid. 
Get a Berrydale Berry Book. Tells about several 
berries, and is sent free. na hat ggg you lower 
cost of living, and to have better health. 
BERRYDALE EXPERIMENT GARDENS we 
Be Literary Ave. Holland. 
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Pergolas 
Ready To Set Up 


HIPPED in crated sections ready for as- 


sembling. Simple instructions are fur- 
nished that will enable any one handy with 
tools to quickly and easily set them up. 


They are so much cheaper than similar equip- 
ment when made to order that even the owners 
of modest-priced homes can now afford to 
beautify their gardens with a pergola of abso- 
lutely correct design and attractive appearance. 


Our ‘‘Pergola Book” shows the various styles, 
also gateways, posts, boundary markers, etc. 
Send for it today. 

THE PERGOLA COMPANY 
Y. M. C. A. Building Chicago, Ill. 














BUCKEYES 
50 EGG 


INCUBATOR 


ofioage 

ciency Simple, self-regulating, complete, 
juaranteed = — every hate! 

4 A Sold on 40 

RODU cet Be Ete Way’ and ist SC hit Me sind 

7 grass seed; CO, 522 W. Euelld Avenue, Soringlel, 
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LOW PRICES hindsome FENCE 
W other styles. Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Lawns, 
arches, Parks, etc. Write for Pattern Book and special offer. 
WARD FENCE CO., Box 979, Decatur, ind. 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


ofpurebred poultry, for 1911, over 200 pages, 57 
large colored pictures of fowls, calendar for each 
month, illustrations, descriptions, photos, incu- 
)» brooders, information, and all details 
@oncerning the business, where and how to buy 
poultry, eggs for ere supplies, etc. at 
cost, in fact the it poultry catalog 

ever publ: ished. Send Se f for this handsome book. 

B.H.GREIDER, Boxi5, Rheems, Pa. 
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Chicago, DL’ 








saa ORDER OUT OF CHAOS 








times more jam TIME SAVER, nei AN OFFICE 
en. naniatet, WORRY SAVER NECESSITY 
+ ae Keeps tab on Better, neater, 
ely o0 me all your im-. , more pay than 
portant rs pins or 
‘GARDENS yy 100 in Each Box Sample Box 15c 


——] FMAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 155-157 Waverly Pl., N. Y. City 


THREE PRACTICAL BOOKS FOR 
GARDEN LOVERS 
TALKS ABOUT THE SOIL 
Chats about the Soil in its Complex Relations to Plants and 


Business. A Book of Valuable Observations and Experiments 
‘ for Gardeners, Students, Farmers and others. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


everything about municipal government. He 
has read everything ever published on the 
subject.” 

So Mr. Cole saw Fisher and proposed that 
he enter reform work, at the same time out- 
lining the league’s plan to make the City 
Council effective. 





“You want to eliminate the gray wolves?’’ 
said Mr. Fisher. 

“That’s it, exactly,” replied Mr. Cole, and | 
there originated the now famous appella- 
tion given to Chicago aldermen with “ bad” | 
records. 


The outcome of this friendly chat was that 
Charles R. Crane became president of the 
league and Mr. Fisher secretary—the first to 
serve that body without pay. He then soon 
became president. And tho in that capacity 
he always spoke the word for honest work, 
and had both ears cocked for “aldermanic 
crooks,” yet he kept an eye for recreation 
too. So: 


Mr. Fisher is accustomed to leave his office 
as soon as he can clean up each day’s busi- 
ness. Then it is a walk or a golf game, dinner 
at home, an evening in the library, with his 
books and his wife and children, unless the 
duties of his club life call him out in the work 
of civic reform; then “early to bed and early 
to rise,’’ with a walk or a golf game before 
going to the office again. He is one of the 
six or seven best middle-aged golf players in 
Chicago, and his wife says she believes that 
he and Mr. Taft will have great games on the 
links. While at his summer home he takes 
an unusual interest in the Congregational 
Church of Winnetka. His habits are simple; 
his dress is plain. He eats and drinks spar- 
ingly, and smokes an average of one cigar 
a day. The son of a Presbyterian minister, 
he was graduated from Hanover College at 
the head of his class. He was not quite 
twenty-one years old then. Four years later 
he was admitted to the bar and began law 
practise in Chicago. 

Altho golf is known as the new Secretary’s 
particular hobby, he “enjoys a baseball game, 
rides horseback, sails with friends, likes fish- 
ing, and attends football contests with the 
enthusiasm of a college boy.” 


The Standard Dictionary contains all 
words, terms, and allusions met with in clas- 
sical and other English literature, and is built 
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Grass From Our Seed 
Ready to Cutin6 Weeks 


Put new life into your lawn—sow our 


Lawn Seed this spring. It is of extraor- 
dinary vitality—even when given only or- 
dinary care, grass from this seed is ready 
to cut within six weeks after sowing! 

This high quality is due to careful selec- 
tion and preparation—choosing the best 
grades, sifting and resifting till every ves- 
tige of weed seed, dirt and chaff is blown 
away. This leaves only plump, full-of-life 
grains,practically all of which will grow vig- 
orously. Our Lawn Seed containsno annual 
grasses, hence will makea permanent sod. 

For locations where grass will not easily 
grow, we have special mixtures, or will 
prepare something especially adapted to 
the conditions. Prices on request. 


Handsome Catalogue Free 


Covers in full colors ; fully illustrated through- 
out; describes many kinds of Grass, Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, etc.“ How to 
Build a Permanent Lawn” tells all about prep- 
aration of soil, drainage, selection of seed, etc. 
Both free, or included with each order. 


STUMPP & WALTER COMPANY 
Desk L, 50 Barclav St. New York City 
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ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY & FENCE Co. 
1228 East 24th Street : INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














especially for quick consultation. 





Largest and Most Compiete Iron Fence Factory ia U.S. 


FREE AGENTS 
CATALOGUE. WANTED 
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CATALP 


Address Dep’t O for prices. CINOINNATI, OHIO, 
Mine are true to name, 


SPEGIOSA TREES ice Soocter fats au 


about the 150 acres I — growing for telephone 
poles. H.C. ROGERS, Box 126 Mechanicsburg, 0. 














DREER'S GARDEN BOOK 








In planting your garden this book will give you the most re- 
liable and helpful information. 
telling how to grow flowers, plants, vegetables. These arranged 
conveniently with descriptions, prices and pictures. 


Hundreds of cultural articles 


73d annual 
1000 illustrations, 8 color and 


edition increased to 288 es. 
TALKS ABOUT THE WEATHER pag 


The Weather and its Relation to nin and gaa 
Useful Facts Indispensable to the well-posted m 


QUR_USEFUL PLANTS 


All who are in any way interested in the Culture of Plants will 
find this book rich in profitable and pleasurable material, 


Chautauqua Talks Series by Charles Barnard 
izmo, cloth. Uniform Style, Sold Separately, 








duotone plates. Describes over 1,200 varieties of Flower Seeds, 
600 of Vegetables, 2000 of Plants, besides many kinds of Hardy 
Shrubs, Vines, Small Fruits, etc. 

Sent free to anyone ‘mentioning this publication. _ 


DREER’S SUPERB BRANCHING ASTERS.—An American Aster of stron 
sturdy habit. Easy to grow in all parts of the country and ——— | maguitoest doub! e | 


Many 








att 





Chrysanthemum-like flowers averaging 5 inches across. Ourmixtur 
colors. 10 cts. per pkt., 3 pkts. for 25 cts. ‘‘ Garden Book’’ free wit each order. 
75 ols. each, or the three in a box $2.25 postpaid, 


FINK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK HENRY A. DREER, PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Richer Milk—More But- 
ter if the Cow is Jersey: 
The milk from thoroughbred Jersey 


cows is'more than 30% richer 
than ordinary milk, Authenticated 


tests of 553 Jersey cows for one 
year, ending in 1910, showed an av- 
erage of 7835 lbs, milk, 5.42% fat. 
and 496 lbs. butter. This included 
heifers as well as mature cows, 
@For commercial dairy purposes, 
aherdof Jerseys yields more profit 
than one of other breeds. Theyare 
healthy, long-lived and productive. 
@For the suburban home or farm. 
the Jersey is docile, gentle and costs 
no more to keep than an ordin- 
ary cow. 


Write for Jersey facts and figures (free) to 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
8 W. 17th St., New York, N.Y. 



















Whitman Saddles 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, are known 
the World overand ridden on by the most 
discriminating people. Comfort to the 
horse and an elegant, secure seat to the 
rider are special features of this famous 
saddle. We are the exclusive makers of “* the 
Whitman” and furnish complete Aguestrian Outfits 
Srom Saddleto Spur.” Iliustrated Catalogue free. 


The Mehlbach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers Street, New York 














Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP 


Supplied only by the Niagara, ideal for card indexes, book 
coms andall papersand documents. Niagara Clip Co.,N.Y. 





4% to 6% ON YOUR SAVINGS 


We deal solely in highest grade Municipal Bonds, 


the safest high rate investment. 
Write today for our select list. 
ULEN & CO., Bankers 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 





School Class Flat Pins 


Emblems for All Societies 
Catalog on Request 
Special Designs Made to Order 
WINSHIP & CO. 

705 LMasonic Temple, Chicago, Ill, 








Shakespeare Evenings 


How to read Shakespeare aloud with something of the skill 
ofa practised actor orelocutionist—in the home—in the school 
In ‘‘Bell’s Reader’s Shakespeare ’’ 
the elocutionary qualities of the plays are so marked and ex- 
plained throughout that their meanings may be effectively 
interpreted. Complete in 3 volumes: (1) Historical Plays; 
(2) Tragedies ; (3) Comedies. Condensed and expurgated. 


—at social gatherings. 


Large type. Cloth, $1.50 each volume 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY . - 


NEW YORE 











6% Timber Bonds 


Secured by First Mortgage on one of 
the finest stands of timber on the con- 
tinent. The bonds are a first lien on the 
land as well as on the timber and a7 
with them a participation feature whic 
should give investors a net return con- 
siderably in excess of the 6% interest 
on the bonds. 


Cirewar with full details on request. 
merican Finance 


& Securities Co. 
5 Nassau Street New York 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Can You Beat It?—‘Oh, yes, we have a 
wonderful climate,’’ said the man from south- 
ern Texas. “Why, only last season we raised 
a pumpkin so large that, after sawing it in 
two, my wife used the halves as cradles in 
which to rock the babies.” 

“Yes,” replied the man from New York; 
“but in my State it’s a common thing to find 
three full-grown policemen asleep on one 
beat.”’—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Eve Accounted For.—Politely the serpent 
offered Eve an apple. 

“Try that, madam,” he said. “You can 
raise four hundred barrels of them to the 
acre on one of our irrigated orchard farms in 
the Bezingo Valley. Your husband can pur- 
chase a forty-acre tract on easy payments.” 

Shortly afterward the family moved from 
Eden to seek the new home.—Chicago Post. 


Failed—TuHe Caprarn (1500)—“So the 
dungeon game won’t work?” 

THe WarpER—“No. Somebody’s smug- 
gled an empty hogshead and a couple of wall- 
mottoes in to the prisoner, and he thinks 
he’s in a rathskeller.’’—Puck. 


A Defect.—A certain skeptic was contend- 
ing before a minister that the work of the 
Creator was manifestly imperfect. ‘Have 
you not yourself,” he asked, “noted defects 
in the human organism, for instance, and 
thought of better contrivances?” To his de- 
light there was the frank reply, “ Why, yes, 
I really think I have.”” “In what respect?” 
“Why,” drawled the parson, “you see, when 
I want to shut out anything disagreeable 
from my sight, I can draw down my eyelids, 
and it’s all done; but, unfortunately, I 
haven’t any flaps to my ears.” Free conver- 
sation ceased at about that point.—The 
Christian Guardian. 


A Hint—Hre—‘“Do you think that your 
father would offer me personal violence if I 
were to ask him for you?” 

SuHEe—‘ No, but I think he will if you don’t 
pretty soon.” —The Watchman. 


Nothing Wrong.—“My! Miss Ma’r,” said 
the old darkey to the young lady of the house, 
the morning after her coming-out ball, “you 
sho’ did look sweet las’ night. My! I hardly 
knowed you. Dey wasn’t a thing about you 
dat looked natchel.’”—Baltimore and Rich- 
mond Christian Advocate. 


No Use.—O_p GENTLEMAN—“ Now, kid- 
dies, do you want me to have a game of 
romps with you? Eh?” 

Youngster—“Oh, no! We’re playing at 
Indians, and you’re no use. You're scalped 
already !’’—Punch. 


Effect But No Cause.—“So there’s another 
rupture of Mount Vociferous,” said Mrs. 
Partington, as she put on her specs. “The 
paper tells us about the burning lather run- 
ning down the mountains, but it don’t tell 
how it got afire.”—Tit-Bits. 
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The “Ideal Reader” *3si7¢4 jp the 
“The Good of Life and 
Other Little Essays.” 

This ‘‘ Ideal Reader”? writes to the author (Professor 

. C, Wilkinson): ‘‘ We sent for a copy of your latest | 
publication, . . . My good wife is stil! in the grip of | 
the fanaticism that refuses to allow her a midday meal, | 
So while I was lunching she read the book. It proved | 
to be a great promoter of Fletcherism—that boasted | 
sovereign preventive of dyspepsia—and withal a pleas. | 
ant accompaniment like soft music, at a banquet, from | 
behind the palms. That book is a veritable literary 
kaleidoscope,with this greatadvantage over the toy, that 
whereas, they say, you can never be sure of seeing a| 
second time the same pleasing combination of form and 
color, you can at will turn to any page of the book and | 
renew the pleasure of a former reading. Some of our} 
remarks made would no doubt interest you. I remem 
ber at the close of one chapter, to have exclaimed, | 
‘splendid,’ and my good wife repeated the word three} 
times! And what had we been together looking at in the 
kaleidoscope? ‘Canal Horses!!’ Some of your more 
serious pieces moved us profoundly, . . . We finished 
the book this noon gave the kaleidoscope the last] 
turn, but it will have many more.”’ 


12mo, cloth, $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.38 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
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Foggy English 


is plainly a hindrance to even a man well equipped jy 
every other way, but who has not learned the art¢ 
clearly expressing himself in the English language, 


Dispel the Fog 


by learning the differences of meaning between Similar} 
Words—and the effective use of Connective Words, 
Get these two books: Fernalii’s “English Synonym, 
Antonyms, and Prepositions” —the best and mo 
modern synonym book—strong, cloth binding, pric 
$1.50; postpaid $1.63; Fernald’s ** Connectives of Eng 
lish Speech”—the use and placing of prepositions, con 
junctions, relative pronouns and adverbs made clear 
strong cloth binding, price $1.50; postpaid $1.62, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York and Lenial 
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Some men feel that fine literature is some 
thing beyond them - something requiring a cer 
tain “higher education”- when as a matter d 
fact, all they need to fully understand and ap 
preciate the beauties of good books is a copyd 
the Standard Dictionary. 








YOUR SUMMER PLANS 
Are They Made? 


YOU who are looking to buy a 
country home, a cottage at the 
Seashore, or in the Mountains: 

CONSULT the Real Estate Direc- 
tory on third cover page of this 
issue. 








You will find there a list of 
reliable high-class owners and 
agents who can supply your needs. 
Write now, before the good 
things are snapped up. 

OUR Real Estate Department is in 
touch with responsible agents in 
all sections of the Country, and 
can put you in communication 
with them if you do not find listed 
just the property you seek. 


REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


ThefiteraryDigest 
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Individual Libraries 


To have one’s books appropriately housed, 
but within easy reach, where they can be 
enjoyed without interruption, and without 
encroaching onthe liberty or pleasure of 
others, is the secret of the Individual Li- 
brary idea. - 

For the young people at home, or away at 
school, their books and favorite authors; for the 
guest room, den, living room, hall; for any room, 
no matter what the size of your book collection 
may be—there is a style or combination in 


GlobeWernicke 


Elastic Bookcases 


exactly suited to your needs; yet possessing unlimited 
possibilities for home decoration or future growth. 


The Unit Construction 
of GlokeSWernicke bookcases lends itself per- 


fectly to the individual requirements of all, or any 
room. Made in a wide diversity of styles and finishes 
Globe-Wernicke ‘‘elastic’’ bookcases will harmonize 
with any interior fittings desired. They are 


Easy to Arrange or Rearrange 

and as the number of books increase, new and artistic 
combinations may be easily and quickly created—units 
and duplicates being always obtainable in 1500 princi- 
pal towns and cities. Where not represented, we will 
ship on approval, freight paid. 

Write today for cqugiets catalogue illustrated in 
color and a copy of ‘‘The World’s Best Books’’—both 
mailed free. Address Dept. V 


The Globe“Wernicke Ca, Cincinnati 
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Before you buy, it will pa; 

ew you to get this money-saving 
book: 178 pages of genuine 

= Bugzy, Harness and Saddle 
bargains; 251 illustrations; 138 

y styles Vehicles, 74 designs in 


" Harness. Biggest 
\ ay 7 
A ean ay \i 
SK PS wai =— 
ARG RYARSY 
LRA KASZ Book today. 


Big Free 
The W. H. Murray Mfg. Co328E. Sth St., Cincinnati, 0. 











BREATHING IS THE VITAL 
FORCE OF LIFE 


A deep breather always has Health, 
Endurance and a Sound Constitution. 
Learn to Breathe — Develop your Chest 
——a ee V—_—_ 
Send for my 64 page, illustrated book, 
Jang and Muscle Culture. Oorrect 
and incorrect breathing is clearly 
described by diagrams; also contains 
hundreds of other points of valuable 
information. 300,000 already sold. 
Price 10¢. coin or stamps 
PAUL VON BOECKMANN 
1356 Terminal Bldg.,Park Ave. and 41st St., 
New York 





i in the 
BRIGHTEN UP. ‘ire yin 
SCHOOL or HOME by using 
Te, WASHBURNE’S PATENT 
~ PAPER FASTENERS. 


75,000,000 


SOLD the past YEAR 
should convince YOU of 
their SUPERIORITY. 


“THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Unwelcome Advice.—“ Kind friend,” whined 
a beggar, “I’m trying to get to Glasgow, and 
I’ve got the price of a ticket all but sixpence. 
Will you help me out?” 

“No; but I can give you some excellent 
advice,” replied the gentleman he addrest. 
“Take the train to tvithin a sixpenny fare of 
Glasgow, and then walk.” —Tit-Bits. 





Why They Marry.—“ Do you mean to say 
that you married for money?” 

“In a way I did. I got married because I 
couldn’t afford to stay engaged any longer.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 





The Joke Of It.—Eprror—“ But where is 
the joke in this comic?” 

Comic Artist—“ Oh, that comes in if you 
buy it.”’—Scribner’s Magazine. 





Very Prevalent.— Grices—“A doctor 
claims that some ailments can be commu- 
nicated by a handshake.” 

Brices—“ Probably he means the grip.” 
—Boston Transcript. 





An Old Tune.—We read in the Peoria Jour- 
nal that Miss Timpin will play the Mendell- 
shon wedding march and the congregation, 
which will fill the church, will unite in the 
grand amthem, “The Vice that Breathed 
O’er Eden.” —Chicago Tribune. 





A Cold Mee‘ing.—_Maup—“I wasn’t aware 
that you knew Mr. Jones. Where did you 
meet him?” 

Kate—“ Oh, I fell in with him while ska- 
ting.” —Boston Transcript. 





Clever Indeed.—‘‘He seems to be very 
clever.” 

“Yes, indeed. He can even do the prob- 
lems that his children have to work out. at 
school.’’—Detroit Free Press. 





No Opening.—“ Why don’t you speak to 
mama, Peter?” 

“T have approached her a dozen times, 
dearest, but she doesn’t give me a chance to 
get in a word.” —F iegende Blaetter. 





The Point of View.—‘ You have such 
strange names for your towns over heah!”’ 
said a titled Englishman. “Weehawken, Ho- 
boken, Poughkeepsie, und ever so many 
others, don’t you know?” 

“T suppose they do seem strange to Eng- 
lish ears,’ said the American thoughtfully. 
“Do you live in London all the time?”’ 

“Oh, no,” replied the Briton. “I spend 
part of my time at Chipping Norton, and 


Hike.”—The Housekeeper. 


author. 


does.”’—Atlanta Constitution. / 





Trade Q), K, Mark 


Made of brass, 3 sizes. In brass boxes of 100. 
Handsome.Compact.$trong.No Slipping, NEVER! 
All stationers. Send 10¢ for sample box of 50, 
assorted sizes. Illustrated booklet free. 
The 0. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. NO 1B 





Still Hope—‘“It’s an awful night. You 
Stay and 


can’t go home in this weather. 
have supper with us.’ 
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Filing Capacity 
Is What You Require 


OT simply cabinets, but capa- 

city. Buy your filing devices 
this year, measuring what you get 
for your money. 

Buy filing systems by the inch—insist on capacity 
files and not merely filing devices regardless of capacity 
—you will save money. 

Shaw-Walker files give you a greater capacity—sec- 
tion for section—than others. You can prove this by 
simply measuring them up—by chalking up the extra 
filing inches. Put a Shaw-Walker section against any 
other first class section made for a certain filing purpose 
and you'll see the Shaw-Walker advantage in cold fig- 
ures--in so many extra filing inches. They show you 
a new economy in the conduct of your business, and all 
made with the exclusive Shaw-Walker features—the 
drawers guarant not to stick—the cushioned roller 
bearings—the Shaw- Walker quality---the highest known 
in office furniture construction, yet costing the same as 
ordinary. 

=| Ips Are four drawer ‘vertical 

letter files. Extreme height 

ca 52 inclies—expanded sidewise to any width—capacity 20,000 

r letters to each section. Six distinct lines of “ Section-ups’* 

| = ]- made in 22 different styles from $12.00 to $42.00 (except Par 
cific coast) enable you to select just the file you need. 

| = | We make guides and folders for all files, 


—_—— 


Are standard files 


relele Socticnulls of big capacity. 
j=f=]=| Extreme width 42 inches—expand up to any height 
and stack sidewise to any width. This is the mosr 
elastic line of files made today. Made in 44 different sections for filing 


letters, bills, documents, legal blanks, card index, etc. There isa section 
for every purpose. Sold by the “‘filing inch,’* with or without supplies. 


. Are “finger-tip” office 

systems—small ‘’Section-uls"’— 

( Setliangls, extreme width 16 inches but with 
standard drawers for filing every- 


thing. Start as small as you wish and grow as big as you like. “‘Section-ets 
will always be your chief clerk bringing the details of yous work to your 
““Ginger-tips’. Many exclusive features make this the only line for 
department managers and small businesses. 

We have just issued a book of 112 pages,.printed in six colors which. 
is yours for the asking. It contains the largest, most complete, mos 
practical line of filing devices made and many ideas on economy. 


Write today for book. L.D.34 
SHAW-WALKE 
MUSKEGON : MICHIGAN 

170Wakeb Ave. 371 Broadway 72813thSt. NW. 





then I’ve a place at Pokes-togg-on-the 


The Place To Die.—‘“ My hero dies in the 
middle of my latest novel,’”’ said the young 


“That’s a grave mistake,” replied the edi- 
tor. “He should not die before the reader 


“Oh! It isn’t as hopeless as that, thank 


ASK US TO SHOW YOU HOW 
to save one-half to two-thirds 
of your Coal Bills 


If you contemplate byilding a new home 


and ask us to show you how you can easily 
reduce your coal bills from 50% to 66%4%. 


sands have already proved by actual test that 


UND 


—do all that we claim and more. The Underfeed burns 
cheapest slack coal; it consumes smoke; it is best for 
health; it soon pays foritselfand keeps on saving for you. 
Cc. J. Rupert, Conneautville, Pa., has had an 
UNDERFEED furnace three winters. He writes: 
**I heated my t house in 1909-10 with 
ten tons of slack coal ata total cost of $15.00.’’ 
Underfeed Furnace Booklet with many testimonials 
or our Special Catalog of Steam and Water Boilers— 
both FREE. Heating plans of our Engineering 
Corps are FREE. Fillin snd return Coupon below today. 


THE WITTTAMCON (f 304 _w. Firth St., 
PecK-WILLIAMSON C0. CINCINNATI, 0.” 
I would like to know more about how to cut down the 
cost of my coal pills from 50% to 6624%. Send me—FREE 
Furnace Booklet_____ (Indicate by X Book- 

ler let you desire) 





Name 
Address 














you!”’—Toledo Blade. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 


Name of your deales 





or remodeling your old one, write TODAY 


It won’t be hard for us to do, because thou-- 


recx- WILLIAMSON 


HEATING. 


Warm Air Furnaces--Hot Water or Steam Boilers. 
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LET US SEND YOU THIS 


EUREKA 


ELECTRIC 
| CLEANER 


ON FREE TRIAL 


Then if you like it $35 








the price is only.. 
delivered. If not, the 
trial costs you nothing 








Any broom, brush, cloth, or other dry cleaner that does 
not suck in every partic le of dust it raises is not only un- 

clean, but unhealthful. No other indoor dry method of 
cleaning than suction can make your house really clean. 
The EUREKA cle:ns floors, rugs, carpets, etc.,and our extra 
attachments clean portieres, walls, furniture—every thing. 

Quickly pays for itself. Electricity used costs less than one 
cent per hour. So light a child can use it, yet we guaran- 
tee it to clean faster, better, and with less effort than any 
other cleaner regardless of cost. 

Will you let us prove this broad claim at our own ex- 

pense? If youhaveelectric lights, write today for booklet 
and full particulars of our FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., 1232 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Real Agents Wanted 













E Morse Clarifier is a re- 
markable little device made 
to fit in tube between repro- 


Makes The 
ducer and horn of phono- 


Phonograph 
Sound Life-Like {isn fain nf 


eliminates that unpleasant metallic effect which is more 
or less common to ull phonographs, regardless of price. 
Can be attached in a minute by anyone, 
and lasts as long as the machine. Thor- 
oughly tested and proven successful. 


Matied Prepaid upon Receipt 
of Price, $1.00. Guaranteed 
Absolutely Satisfactory or 
Money Refunded. 


Inordering please state whether for Victor, 
Victor Victrola, Edison with metal or rubber con- 
nection, Columbia Disc with new or old style 
tone arm or Columbia Cylinder. 

Information and circular matter free. 


MORSE BROS,, Manufacturers and Distributers | 
448 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PAT. APPL'D FOR 








“Order is Heaven’s First Law” 


Keep your important papers and documents neatly and 
conveniently assembled so you can instantly lay your 
hands on them. Use the strongest, the most convenient, 
the bests THE NIAGARA 

Sample box by mail lic. NIAGARA CLIP CO., New York 


“DON’T SHOUT’ 


“TI hear you, Ican hear nowas 
well as anybody. *How?’ Oh 
4 something new — THE 




























MORLEY PHONE. I'vea 
pairin my ears now, but they 
areinvisible. I would not know 
I had them in, myself, only that 1 
m hear all right.” 
s The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


makes low sounds and whis- 
pers plainly heard. Invisible, 
comfortable, weightless and 

harmless. Anyone can adjust 

Q- it. Over one hundred thou- 
sand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 772, Perry Bldg., Phila 





Let me send you a 


FREE TRIAL 


at my expense—of a remark- 
able treatment for the ly ~ 
that has astonished and de- 


lighted thousands. If your hair 
is falling, if you are troubled with dandruff or if 
you have any hair or scalp defect, you will hail 
this treatment with joy, us thousands of others 
have done. The free trial ounely, together with 
my, book, *Concerning the Hair,” proves all 1 
claim for it and Isend the ne outfit absolutely 
free. Write today. 8. KEENE, Pres. 
Lerrimer Institute, Dent. ae Afi M4., U. 8. A. 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


March 17.—A agg a gol dispatch states that 
the Foreign Office has accepted the invitation 
of the American Government to —— a com- 
mission whose purpose shall be the promotion 
of arbitration among nations. 


March 18.—Germany’s population, according to 
the census of Dec. 1, 1910, is 64,903,423, an in- 
crease of seven per cent. since 1905. 


March 20.—The Mexican revolt has spread into 
southern Sonora and Sinaloa, bridges being 
burned and travel interrupted on the Southern 
Pacific Railway. 


March 21.—The Federal Generals Lara and Pad- 
ma, and forty of their troops are killed in a riot 
at Comayaguela, Honduras. 


March 22.—Germany’s first turbine battleship is 
launched at Kiel, and christened the Kaiser by 
the Empress. 


— 23.—Premier Fisher, of Australia, pledges 
vr port of the Ministry to the Anglo-American 
itration proposals. 

Four Americans are reported to have been shot 
for participation in the Mexican revolt. Thirty- 
six rebels and eight federals are reported killed 
in a nine-hour battle at Sonora, Mex. 

A body of Mexican troops, crossing the Rio 
Grande, traveled for several miles on Amer- 
ican soil to the rear of the insurgent’s position. 
The Mexican commander has been warned that 
such action will henceforth be regarded as a 
hostile act by the United States commander. 


Brequet, a French aviator, carries eleven pas- 
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fsterbrooK 
RYT AM F(R 


The standard 
of the world 


Esterbrook’s 

Fine, medium 

and broad points 
At all Stationers 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
95 John Street, New York 
Works: Camden, N. J. 





sengers two miles. Their total weight, 1,315 
pounds, was more than the machine. 

Hungary’s official eensus shows a population of 
20,850,700. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


March 17.—The United States Government has 
notified our Consul at Mexico City that Amer- 
ican prisoners must be well treated. 


March 19.—Postmaster General Hitchcock states 
that the postal savings-banks established in 
forty-eighty second-class  post-offices have 
proven more successful than was expected. 


President Taft returns to Washington. 


March 21.—President Taft, it is announced in 
Washington, believes that his purpose in send- 
ing troops to the border, which was the resto- 
ration of peace in Mexico, has been largel ac- 
complished; the army may remain in Texas 
four months, but will not cross the border un- 
less an unexpected emergency arises. 


GENERAL 


March 17.—John B. McDonald, the builder of 
New York’s first subway, dies after an illness 
of several weeks at his home in New York. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission orders the 
Washington, Alexandria, and Mount Vernon 
Electric Road to reduce its fare tariff on the 
ground that its capitalization is found to be 
larger than the physical valuation. 


March 18.—Ex-President Roosevelt, at Roose- 
velt, Ariz., opens the Roosevelt storage dam, 
Fg second only to the Assouan dam on the 
Nile. 


March 20.—Mr. Roosevelt, in a speech at Phoenix, 
Ariz., expresses regret that Arizona was not 
admitted to Statehood. 


Attorney-General Wickersham speaks at Cleve- 
land in opposition to the recall of the judiciary. 


March 22.—In a speech at Los Angeles, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt states himself in favor of the 
recall of judges in California. 

Following a decision handed down at Chicago 
holding the ten indicted meat- “packers not en- 
titled to the ‘‘immunity bath,” it is announced 
that the Government will insist upon an imme- 
diate trial. 

Magistrate Corrigan of New York, in a letter to 
the press, says that crime is seriously on the 
increase, and the city more ‘‘open” than ever 
before. He ascribes existing conditions to the 
interference of Mayor Gaynor in police matters. 


March 23.—The Woman Suffrage Bi, with a 
referendum amendment, is passed by the Illinois 
Senate. 





Knowing and Seeing.—“ Don’t you sup- 
pose,” said a member of the police force, 
“that a policeman knows a rogue when he 
sees him?” 

“No doubt,” was the reply; “but the 
trouble is that he does not seize a rogue when 


is one of the strong features that have helped 

to earn the present world-wide reputa- 

tion and endorsement of the DAUS IM- 

PROVED TIP TOP DUPLICATOR, No 

printer’sink used. No expeneys sup- 
plies. 100 copies froin pen-written 





ys al 

without deposit. Complete Dupli- 
cator. a a (prints 8X x18 

inches). Price $7.50, less discount 3314%; ni 

Felix P. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Bldg. 110 John St, New York 


7% Short-Time Notes 8% 
DOUBLE SECURITY 
Are you aware that when Banks lend money totheir cus- 
tomers at 674 nominally they actually receive 7 to8%* 
You, as an Individual, can dothe same. Let me 
show you how. Write for list of lonz-established, prosper- 
ous concerns,well rated ‘n unand Bradstreet, whose notes 
Coffer in small amounts. Collateral twice the prin- 
cipal of note. Highest references. _ booklet, 
p ELL LIAM A. LAM 
ormerly National Bank owed 
60 Wall Street, New York. Room 2703 
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Makes and burns its own anocat 
produces a pure white, “er 
safe, 100 candle power light. lo 
wick, smoke, dirt, grease or odor, 


were ab277 Lighted instantly. Over 200styles, 

Agents wanted. Write for catalog 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 E. Sth 8t., Canton, 0, 
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on any make of Typewriter. 
“Factory Rebuilt” saan a -” 
Durable rand reliable 
In construction and se viceable in every way. Buy from the 
Wes factory in the world with branch stores in leading cities. 
uarantee for one year against defect in workman 
Sip and materi«l. Write for catnlogue and address 
of nearest branch office, 
American Writing Machine Co. 
845 Broadway, New York 


TYPEWRITERS 
Save $25 to $50 


Icon in quality, condition and looks, 














50 ENGRAVED CARDS GF YOUR NAME $] 5 
COPPER PLATE, IN CORRECT SCRIPT * 
SHE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 

SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


oom, HOSKINS PHita. 


Srarionees 
912 Chestnut St. 























he knows him.” —The Christian Register. 
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Travel and Resort Directory 


Travel and Resort Directory 








Europe 


Raymond- Whitcomb Tours 
nen Class 


Spain, Italy 
And six other countries 
May 8, June to 
British Isles and Continent, May 27, 
June to, 13, 17, 28 and 1 ater 


Round the World 


Seven Tours 
Four to Twelve Months each 


July, Sept., Oct., Nov., Feb. 
We are also agents for 


The Pilgrim Tours 
of Boston, Mass. 
MODERATE COST 
Mediterranean 
North Cape 
British Isles 
Coronation 
ALL EUROPEAN RESORTS 


Many Sailings in June 

















































Send for itineraries 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
pe-written 
days’ trial 306 Washington Street, Boston; 225 Fifth 
wot li: Hi Avenue, New York; 1005 Chestnut Street, 
ie . Philadelphia ; Majestic Building, Detroit; 
New York iver Building, Pittsburg. 
their cus- FOR THE 
ee 
e 
ie ITOURIST 
Me wict, § Guide and Travel Books 
Atlases, Interpreters 
ished 1904 ff Largest and most complete stock 
inthe U. S. from 50c. upward. 
Steady, Send for Catalogue 
ight. 86 | HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
Bock Department 43 Broadway, N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
200 styles. 2,000 half- 
yr catalog the W orld's era mtn ase 
T CO. One cent each or 80 cents per 
anton, 0. hundred. Send _two-cent stamp 














for catalogue. Bureau of Univ. 
Travel, 19 Trinity P)., Boston. 
p to Europe or in 
e Trip America will be given 
any time to an organizer of a party of eight. 


idress BABCOCK’S TOURS, 1137 Dean 
treet, Brooklyn. 








EUROPE ANDORIENT 
30th Year—Limited Parties — 
Exceptional ad pg saga Strictly 
first class. Write for programs 
Dr. &Mrs.1.8. Paine. Glens Falls, N.Y. 


‘ WM 


wo 


| 18 Broadway, 


| 


DUNNING TOURS 


The Best of Europe in the Best Way 


BEACON TOURS 
Moderate in Price. 

PILGRIMAGES 

For Music Lovers, Book Lovers, 
Social Workers, Lovers ot Old Ro- 
mance, of History and Art. 

MOTORING IN EUROPE 
All about it. 

AROUND THE WORLD 
Unequalled itineraries. 
yangements. 
October 4, 25. 

JAPAN 

April 5,18, June 21, Sept. 6, 19, Oct. 
4. Independent Tours. 

H. W. DUNNING & CO. 

102 Congregational House Boston, Mass. 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
PACIFIC TRAVEL BUREAU 
789 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Best ar- 
Sailing September 6, 














Limitea VOHNSON TOURS ficirc 
June 10, 17, 24, etc. 60 to 100 days. Azores, 


Gibraltar, Spain (Madeira, Algiers), Europe. 
W.A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore 


SPRING CULTURAL TOUR 


Sails March 29th on “‘Cretic,” 93 days. Club 
of 10. Italy to England—8 countries. Coro- 
nation ae 3est leader. 


VEL-STUDY CLUB 
404 Ostrom 9 Syracuse, N. Y. 








The Grinnell Tours to Europe 


For prospectus giving detailed informa- 
tion address 


Professor CHARLES N. SMILEY 
Grinnell College Grinnell, Iowa 


ALL ABOUT TRAVEL IN 


by Rail N oO R W A Y Cine 


Steamer 
Sweden and Denmark 
Authorized Agents: 
NORTHERN TOURIST BUREAU 
New York City 


THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS 


APPLETON WISCONSIN 
BEST TO ORIENT EUROPE NORWAY 


Robson's Old World Tours 


A delightful nine weeks’ tour of Europe. 
Sailing July 8rd. Exclusively first class. 
For itineraries address 

Mrs.E.A.Robson,12 Laurence 8t., Yonkers,N. Y. 


The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield, Conn. 
Open all the year. An ideal place for feet 
Summer’s rest. big hours from New 
Write for booklet E 


AVIDSON’ S% 




















to 68 dats in 
curope, $220 up. 


Fifteen years in the business of Travel. 
6102 Penn Ave., ee ig he 
Box 78, Valley Cottage, N. 


TOURS 


THK LIBBY TRAVEL CLUB 
Eleventh Year. Co-operative system, maxi- 
mum advantages; minimum cost. First-class, 
select, limited, cultural. EUROPE $395 to 
$625. ORIENT, 12 countries, $737. (Oriental 
travel unobjectionable in summer.) Continent 
and British Isles $250. Around the World in 
1912. Prof. Pee S. Libby, Spartanburg, S.C. 















The Most Fascinating Resort in Europe. 


Illustrated Booklet from SWISS FEDERAL 








ST. MORILZ: SURLEY PEAK (3187 METERS), CORVALSCH PEAK (3458 METERS) and 
LA MARGNA PEAK (3163 METERS) 


ST. MORIT 


THE GEM OF THE 


Baths. Great variety of delightful Excursions. Golf and Tennis Tournaments. 
RAILWAY €0., 


SWITZERLAND 
6,000 feet above Sea 
ENGADINE 


World-Renowned Mineral Springs and 


241 Fifth Avenue, New York 











COOK’S TOURS 


70 Tours to Europe, many visiting 
London for Coronation. Hotels and seats 
for Processions guaranteed. 

Tours Around the World: Seven 
Tours de Luxe this season, Westbound, 
Eastbound and Southbound. 

big at COOK & SON 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto 


ONE COUNTRY 





THE 
$250 


$250 


Will you not tarry for a brief summer ? 


The British Isles 
YOUR CHOICE OF } Germany 
Switzerland 
A new plan for leisurely, dignified travel. 
Send for announcement of our plans. 





9 TOURS TO 


EUROPE 


$157.50 to $450 
including all expenses. 
FRANK TOURIST CO. 
398 Broadway, New York 


, | — THREE CHOICE TOURS— 


Europe 1911—Fourth Season—Experienced 
Conductors — Moderate Cost — Booklet — 


The DEAN TOURS, 161 Devonshire St., Boston 








‘oe to i tember 
Europe Every Year 50 
Itineraries. References PM ste 
Small Party Personally Conducted by 
Mrs. Markell, Hanover Place, Birmingham, Ala. 


THE BEST of EUROPE 


Small Parties: Auto Excursions; June 
Sailings. A trip worth while. $590 up. 
E. W. VANDEUSEN, 542 W. 124th St., N.Y. 





24th YEAR 
8 Countries 


TOURS | 


$ oe arace has struggled fora millennium. | 


BOSTON TRAVEL SOCIETY, Stuart St.,Boston | 4g Trinity Place 


OOOO 
VOUUIOOY 


OOOO OOOOOOOOE 
COLLVER TOURS 


(AWAY-FROM-THE-USUAL) 
Tours of from Four Months to a Year 


'ROUND THE WORLD 


Departures in June (unique summer tour), 
Sept., Oct., Nov., Jan. and Feb. 
SUMMER TOURS TO 


JAPAN andSOUTH AMERICA 


Our methods appeal to the best type of 
travelers. Send for announcements. 
THE COLLVER TOURS 
Boston, Mass. 
HOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOG 


OOOO ee 





University Travel 


Leisurely travel gives both the opportunity 
for and the appearance of culture. 
Let us write you about our 
TOURS TO ITALY AND SPAIN 
Sail in April, May or June. 
Extensions to Germany, France and England. 
CRUISES IN GREECE AND DALMATIA 
Our own steam yacht ATHENA. 
Choice of seasons; arrangements from America. 
GENERAL TOURS INCLUDING NORWAY 
Sailings in June and July. 
Tours to England as late as August. 
LEADERS: Dr. H. H. Powers, of Boston, 
Dr. C. L. Babcock, of Berlin, 
Dr. H. F. Willard, of Chicago, 
Dr. Walter Miller. of New Orleans, 
Prof. E. W. Clark, of Rome, 
Mr. Rossiter Howard, of Paris, 
and other well-known lecturers. 
Send for announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


9 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 




















\ 


CE - ITALY - DALMATIA 


Sail April 8 
ihe gs season — Best ER 


HF. Will 
Dr. G. L. Babeock ¢ Leaders 


ivate cruise on Steam Yacht ATHENA. 
end for announcement 

REAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAV EL 

19 Trinity Place, Boston. 


ROA bt $200 


AIS Et, 

Stamships, Railways, Coaches, Hotels. 

xpert Personal Conduct. 
Canadian Tourist Union 

250d Valleyfield, P. Quebec 
















Btours UNDER ESCORT 

Bi) 0 the Mediterranean, Continent, British 

» Norway and Sweden. ' Starting in 

MW May, June and July. Small parties, ex- 

) Perienced leaders, eisurely travel,mod- 
5 erate rates. [llustrated itineraries on 

Tequest. MARSTERS TOURS 

mm 248 Washington St. 31 West 30th St, 

OSTON NEW YORK 





















WASHINGTON 


Its Sights and Insights 
BY HARRIET EARHART MONROE 
A chatty, as guide to the 
National apital, full of anecdote and 
unconventional description. 

“This is an extraordinarily readable account of 
the great capital.’’—Lutheran Observer, Phila. 
12mo, Cloth. 184 Pages of Text and 
40 Pages of Inserted Illustrations. 





Price, $1.00 Net; by mail, $1.09. 
Funk & WaGNALLS Company, New York 
Real Latin Quar- 
ter,” etc. 135 Cap- 
eral Noted French Artists. ‘‘Itis the gay- 
est book of the year, and is as handsome 
risque, the shimmer of silks, and the glint of 
jewels, are all so real and apparent. ”"_ Buf= 


HOW By F. Berkeley Smith, AMUSES 
tivating Pictures by 

mechanically as it is interesting in narrative. 

falo Courier. 12mo0, cloth, handsome cover, 





author of ‘‘ The 
PARIS the Author and sev- ITSELF 
The sparkle, the glow, the charm of the 
$1.50. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Y. N. 








and 9 other coun- 
ITALY tries—Sailing May 10 The 
75 Days—$4i “a 
ihe tours. Send , IDEAL 
booklet. RAH 


Way 


IDEAL 00 as, bes 1055-D. Pittsburg 








Select 9000 
mile summer 
tours. Per- 
sonal escort; 


highest testimonials. Apply at once 








r URRELL’S |$295|1ITALY TO 

OURS | $330 | ENGLAND 
SPAIN, RIVIERA ,&c., $385. Other tours. 
Partiesl5only. June-Sept. C. A. TURRELL, 
Prof.Mod.Langs. Univ.of Arizona, Tucson. 
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- THE~- LEXICOGRAPHER’S  - 
EASY CHAIR 


In: this column, to decide questions concerning the correct tg 
of words, the Funk & Wagnal!s Standard Dictionary is cop- 
sulted as arbiter. 


* 
Queries referred to this department will be answered only in 

the printed column, and, owing to limited space , will be 

with a view to general interest. 


“Cc. B.,”” New York, N. Y.—(1) “Kindly @@ 
plain, and correct, if necessary, the construction of 
the following sentence: ‘He did not use to act a 
he acts now.’ (2) Does the word ‘accent,’ when 
used to denote the manner of speaking a particular 
language, apply only to an incorrect method of 
enunciation? For instance, is it impossible to 
speak French with a French accent, and should one 
use the word only when referring to a person who 
speaks it with a German, English, or other accent?” 

(1) This intransitive form of the verb ‘‘use” 
not combined with any other auxiliary verb, asit 
is now always used in the past tense. The present 
and perfect tenses, formerly sanctioned by literary 
usage, have now become obsolete, and the sen 
tence submitted must be recast in order to con 
form to present-day usage; as, “he never used to 
act as he acts now.” 

(2) Accent is the particular modification of the 
voice peculiar to the different languages, inherent 
in the language itself, but revealed in the pronun- 
ciation of a foreign tongue. The term is not gen- 
erally applied to a native mode of expression, but 
is used rather in connection with the utterance of 
a foreign language. 


“M. C. A.,” Hailey, Idaho.—(1) ‘Please dis 


|tinguish between the two words ‘healthy’ and 


‘healthful,’ giving an example of the correct useof 
each. (2) Can the prepositions to and into be used 
interchangeably, and if so, in what instances?” 

(1) The Stanparp Dictionary (p. 828, col. 9) 
states that ‘‘healthy is most correctly used to sig- 
nify possessing or enjoying health or its results; 

. . healthful signifies promotive of health, tend- 
ing or adapted to confer, preserve, or promote 
health.”” This distinction may be noted in the 
sentence, ‘‘Wholesome food in a healthful climate 
makes a healthy man.” 

(2) Verbs denoting change take either ¢o or inl 
before the word denoting the resultant effect or 
condition; as, change, grow, turn, melt, reduce, ett. 
Other than in these few instances, the meanings 
and uses of the two prepositions are widely diver 
gent. 
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